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DRAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 


the city of Fang-ching 

Fu the plains of northern 
China, golden with the autumn 
grain, stretched away to the 
horizon. Little villages dotted 
this bright expanse like so 
many islands. Their people 
were toiling among the crops 
exactly as their forefathers had toiled for a 
thousand years. No railroad had come near 
this inland region; it was served only by the 
clumsy carts that creaked along the rutted 
highways and by the junks that crawled on 
river and canal. The land was part of the 
ancient China—remote, unchanged, detached 
from the rest of the world. 

A tall, active boy, with close-cropped hair 
and features unmistakably Anglo-Saxon, was 
strolling about a paved courtyard in Fang- 
ching Fu. This was Jack Langworthy, son 
of the local missionary. The buildings on 
which the courtyard faced were of one story, 
with curving roofs of tile. The latticed sides 
were covered with oiled paper, through which 
Jack, when a baby, had delighted to poke his 
chubby fingers—to the dismay of his mother. 

From beyond these flimsy partitions came 
a singsong hum of voices. The afternoon 
classes of the American mission station were 
in session; Mrs. Langworthy and her native 
assistants were hard at work among their 
bevies of Chinese youths and maidens. 

Jack was waiting to see his father, but the 
veteran missionary was engaged with a portly, 
silk -robed deacon, who appeared to have 
weighty matters on his mind. So at last Jack 
sat down upon the flagging of the courtyard, 
and amiably played jackstones with a pair of 
native children, who looked like blue puffballs 
in their wadded cotton coats. Their tiny 
queues were so tightly braided that Jack 
laughingly asked them how in the world they 
managed to shut their eyes. 

The pastime was interrupted by Dr. Luther 


Bitte et the lofty walls of 


Trask, a young man, who now came striding | 


through the gateway in the brick wall that 
surrounded the mission settlement, or ‘‘com- 
pound.’’ Trask was a medical missionary, 
a few years out of college. Here in this far- 
away corner of swarming China he was fight- 
ing disease and ignorance with the same 
courage that had made him a leader of forlorn 
hopes on the football field. 


‘*Hello, youngster! Coming along with me?’’ | 


he called out to Jack. ‘‘It’s a fine, cool day 
for a gallop into the country.’’ 

‘*Il’m waiting to ask father, but I’m sure he 
won’t mind,’’ answered Jack. ‘Those vil- 
lagers of yours are so lively that I want to look 


them over and get the latest news from the | 


seat of war.’’ 
Just then the Chinese deacon bowed farewell 


in the library, solemnly shook hands with | 


himself, and waddled out to tuck up his skirts 
and clamber into his covered cart. Mr. Lang- 
worthy looked care-worn, but his face bright- 
ened at sight of his son. 

‘*O father, Doctor Trask is going to visit | 
his dispensary in the Wang Chia Miao village, ’’ 





HE LEAPED UPON THE HERO WHO HAD SCORED THE TOUCH -DOWN. 





In 


said Jack, ‘‘and my pony needs exercise. We 
shall be home before the city gates close for 
the night. ’’ 

‘*That town has been in a good deal of an 
uproar, even though its name does mean 
Temple of the Wang Family,’’ said Mr. Lang- 
worthy, rather doubtfully. ‘‘Do you think 
you can steer clear of trouble in case of a dis- 
turbance ?’’ 

‘*Oh, I will take the best of care of him, sir,’’ 
said Luther Trask. ‘‘It is merely a local row, 
you know, between family clans, and there 
has been no street-fighting for some time. The 
village bully, Wang Chou, is at the bottom of 
it. He is a warlike young ruffian, but I have 
hopes of taming him. ’’ 

‘*The district governor ought to suppress the 
disorder,’’ said the elder missionary. ‘‘The 
village head men seem helpless. ’’ 

“*T think it will simmer down without any 
help from outsiders,’’ replied Doctor Trask. 
‘*It is a most absurd ruction—started by a 
quarrel over a basket of melons worth three 
cents in American money, and I am afraid to 
guess how many heads have been broken. ’’ 

“The kuang-kun, or village bully, as a 
Chinese institution, is a pest and a nuisance,’’ 
said Mr. Langworthy. ‘‘He is a problem 
that I have failed to solve. This specimen of 
yours seems to be an uncommonly bad one. 
Very well, Jack, you may go, but don’t try 
your rash hand at peacemaking. ’’ 

A few minutes later the boy was guiding 
his shaggy Manchurian pony through the 
narrow city streets, amid crowds of pedlers 
|and chattering toilers of many kinds. The 
picturesque surroundings had no novelty for 
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Ten Chap fers. 


BY RALPH D. PAINE 





Chapter One 


hut by the roadside and bolted at full tilt. | 
Jack sawed at the tough mouth of the wrong- 
headed beast, while Trask raced along behind, 
not in the least alarmed. He knew that in 
the saddle the American lad was a match for | 
any mafu, or stable-boy. Jack pulled up after | 
a breakneck scamper, and scolded the pony 

in the rough lingo of the native horse-breaker, | 
to the envy of his companion, who was still 

struggling to make himself understood in only | 
one variety of the local dialect, and to whom | 
Chinese slang was a hopeless mystery. 

They had covered five miles when the mud- 
walled village known as the Temple of the | 
Wang Family appeared before them, and re- | 
minded Doctor Trask of his duties. They | 
would go to the branch dispensary, which was 
in charge of a native helper, and then visit | 
several patients, who were soon to be removed 
to the mission hospital in Fang-ching Fu. | 

Jack was more interested in the chance of | 
meeting that notorious rascal, Wang Chou, the | 
village bully, and was therefore pleased when 
Trask remarked: 

‘*T performed an operation on Wang Chou’s 
mother the other day. We must drop in and | 
see how the old lady is getting on. He was 
very hostile about it, swore that no ‘foreign 
devil’ doctor should enter the house, and 
strutted up and down, with his pigtail un- 
braided and his cap cocked over one eye, to| 
show that he was in a bloodthirsty temper.’’ 

‘*How did you dispose of him? Weren’t | 








tied to display a gaudy silk lining; 
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and several hired crop-watchers 
badly beaten by the forces of 
Wang Chou. 

“It is too bad,’’ said Trask, 
as they rode on. ‘‘ These are 
very decent, simple - hearted 
people. Your father has been 
hoping to start a smell native 
church in the village to back 
up my medical work, but nothing can be done 
until this scalawag of a Wang Chou is thor- 
oughly suppressed or banished. ’’ 

‘*He will turn bandit if you don’t watch 
out, and attack other villages,’’ observed Jack. 

‘“*There he goes now!’’ exclaimed Luther 


Trask, pointing to the mouth of an alley which 


intersected the street just beyond them. ‘‘He 
is homeward bound. I think I’ll make my 
professional call at once. ’’ 

Jack gazed with lively interest at a swarthy, 
deep-chested young Manchu of the northern 
race, who was swaggering along the narrow, 
| muddy foot-path, shoving peaceful shopkeepers 
|aside and scowling at every one that he met. 
His blue tunic was unlooped, his leggings loosely 
his shoes, 
down at the heel, showed embroidered stock- 
ings. The whole flashy, careless costume was 
calculated to attract attention and awe the 
simple beholders. 

At sight of the two foreigners he halted, 


| Stared, and grinned in such a harmless, friendly 


fashion that Jack was astonished. Soon the 
terrible bully was shuffling along beside Luther 
Trask’s pony and talking with much energy. 

‘“*My vocabulary isn’t up to it, Jack,’’ said 
the medical missionary. ‘‘His mother is better 
and he has forgiven me, but what is all the 
rest of the oration about ?’’ 

Jack chuckled and explained : 

‘**You are an illustrious and heaven-born 
worker of miracles, and your ancestors have 


you afraid of him?’’ eagerly queried Jack. | been great men for a thousand years. The old 
‘*T heard that he is a champion at the ‘fist-and- | lady is as fit as a fiddle, or words to that effect, 
foot’ style of fighting, and can knock a brick | although she never expected to leave her bed 





him; he had known no other home than Fang- 

ching Fu, in which his household were the | 
only foreigners. He seemed to have friends | 
among the Chinese, for, with Luther Trask, 
| he halted to chat with a seller of sweetmeats | 
squatted behind his barrow, and he joked in 
the vernacular with a dusty, wild - looking 
Mongolian camel-driver of the desert. 

As the two riders jogged out of the city and 
passed between the fields of tall millet, Jack 
said to the young doctor: 

‘*Father thinks I may be ready to enter 
Elmsford College in two more years. I have 
been getting on famously with my preparatory | 
work since you began tutoring me. Of course 
| he has always been hoping to send me home. | 
It seems hard sometimes to be an American 
boy who is more Chinese than anything else.’’ | 
| **You have helped me to stave off homesick- | 
| ness,’’ replied the doctor. 

‘**T can jabber with the natives and help you 
there, but I have never even seen a football 
| game!’’ grumbled Jack. 

| His pony shied at a ‘‘crop-watcher’s’’ rustic | 


| 


|a coward as all that.’’ 


| Objection. 


out of a wall with one blow.’’ 

‘*That is what he said. He tried to keep 
me out of his mother’s house. There was al 
little difficulty about the matter, and I collared | 


| him and eventually stood him on his head.’’ | 


‘‘Whew! No wonder you were right guard 


|at Elmsford and picked for the All-America | 
| eleven !”’ 
| bully 


cried Jack. ‘‘But you made the 
‘lose face,’ you know—disgraced him | 
most awfully. Aren’t you afraid he will set | 
his gang on you?’’ 

**T have lost no sleep over it. Perhaps you 
had better wait at the dispensary while I visit 
his mother. ’’ 

‘*Oh, please let me tag along. I am not such 
Doctor Trask smiled and made no more 
In one of the village lanes they 
presently met a mob of excited farmers, armed 
with bamboo staves, and shouting their wrongs 
at the top of their voices. It appeared that 
this delegation, which was from the clan of 
Li, was going to protest to the head men and | 
village elders. During the night their melon 
patches had been destroyed, two houses burned, 





again. Wang Chou, her dutiful offspring, had 


| ordered her coffin, in fact, and was busy with 


plans for the funeral feast. He takes it all 
back, eats his words, rubs his nose in the 
dust, and thinks you served him right in giving 
him a handsome beating the other day. He 
is certainly full of flowery language. To boil 


| it down, it has been his ambition to be cock of 


the walk, village king, he calls it, but he sur- 
renders the title to you. He says you will 
make the finest bully in the Middle Kingdom, 
and he would rather be kicked by mules than 
feel the weight of your hand again.’’ 

**So he has decided to bury the hatchet,’’ 
said Trask, with a smile. ‘‘Tell him he must 
behave himself. That will be my reward for 
healing his mother.’’ 

Wang Chou looked grieved, and declared 
that he had done no more than defend the 
rights of the clan of Wang against the scoun- 
drelly Li family, and that a bully who did not 
fight was a poor kind of bully. 

As the problem was too complicated to be 


| solved offhand, Trask decided to consult with 


Jack, who was better versed in the customs 
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ENEATH the September suns of Wash- 
B ington and Oregon lie three thousand 

square miles of orchards, red and golden- 
yellow in color, rich as incense in fragrance; 
yet half a century ago there was not a fruit- 
tree in Oregon or Washington. 

Yes, there was one apple-tree at Fort 
Vancouver, on the Columbia River, as early 
as 1830. The history of that apple-tree is a 
curious one. Oregon and the Puget Sound 
country were then largely controlled by the 
Hudson Bay Company; in the spring of 
1827 the company’s supply-ship, which was 
commanded by Captain Simpson, was about 
to clear from London for this distant coast. 
At a dinner a few days before the vessel sailed, 
a lady sitting beside the captain cut an apple 
in halves, and gave him the seeds. ‘Plant 
those seeds in Oregon, eaptain,’’ she said. 
‘*‘Who knows what will come of it?’’ 

During the long voyage Captain Simpson 
quite forgot both the seeds and the lady’s 
request, and never thought of them again until 
ten months afterward, while dining with Mc- 
Loughlin, the factor at Fort Vancouver, he 
happened to put his hand into his pocket, and 
found the apple-seeds. Recollecting the cir- 
cumstances, he then told the story. The seeds 
were planted in little boxes, under glass. One 
solitary apple-pip germinated ; and a few years 
later this seedling bore an apple—the only 
apple in the whole Northwest ! 

McLoughlin and his daughter watched that 
lone apple ripen. When to pick it was a matter 
of serious discussion for a number of days. At 
last it was served at dinner one night, cut in 
seventeen little slices, one slice to each plate! 

The next year the tree bore twenty-two 
apples, and afterward continued bearing for 
several years. But they were very poor, sour 
little apples, not much like the grafted fruit 
of present times. 

The honor of bringing the first grafted fruit- 
trees to Oregon and Washington belongs un- 
questionably to Henderson Luelling of Salem, 
Henry County, Iowa, and to his son Alfred, 
a boy of sixteen. 

Luelling,a native of North Carolina, migrated 
to Iowa in 1839, and embarked in the nurs- 
ery business. In the year 1845 he conceived 
the idea of transporting and transplanting 
grafted fruit from Iowa to Oregon and Wash- 
ington. During two years he carefully made 
his preparations, selecting and grafting the 
thriftiest and hardiest trees in his nursery, 
until he finally got together, out of his whole 
large stock, seven hundred trees of the best. 

As he would be seven or eight months on the 
way, much of the time in hot, dry summer 
weather, Luelling prepared two long wagon- 
bodies, made them water-tight, and filled in the 
bottom of each to a depth of about fifteen’inches 
with a mixture of broken charcoal and fine, rich 
nursery loam. In this he heeled his trees, which 
were chiefly apple, pear, peach and cherry. 

Aceording to one story, the wagons were 
drawn each by a span of horses; according to 
another they were hauled by oxen ; and accord- 
ing to another still, four spans of large mules 
furnished the motive power. The last story 
seems the most probable, for mules had already 
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proved the best draft-animals for the journey 
across the plains. 

A certain William Meek, who had heard of 
the enterprise, also transported a few fruit- 
trees westward at about this time, but probably 
not in company with Luelling and his son. 
In Oregon, subsequently, Meek sold his trees 
to Luelling, and later still engaged with him 
in the nursery business. 

The Luellings set off on April 17, 1847. 
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JUST IN TIME TO CATCH... AN INDIAN 
ARROW IN THE BUCKET. 


The route was by the Platte River. During 
June, July and August, on the great plains of 
Wyoming and Idaho, water to moisten those 
fast-drying wagon-beds was needed daily. 

One night, while Alfred was stooping at 
a creek to dip up water, he heard the twang 
of a bowstring, and started up just in time to 
catch, quite involuntarily, an Indian arrow in 
the bucket that he was about to fill! The 
arrow pierced the bottom of the bucket, but 
did Alfred no harm. It came from a thicket 
on the opposite bank of the creek, where some 
stray savage was lying in wait. 

More than once, among the mountains, the 
wagon-bodies were overturned. Luelling had 
then to gather up and replace the loam and 
the trees as best he could. 

But it was at the crossing of the Snake 
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THE NURSERY ON WHEELS. 


River in September that he came nearest to 
losing his precious loads. No bridges then 


| spanned the Snake River, no ferries aided 





emigrants to cross that wide, treacherous chan- 
nel. In 1543 Marcus Whitman, who has been 
ealled ‘‘the savior of Oregon,’’ swam the Snake 
on horseback, and carried a line for drawing 
over the wagons of the ‘‘great migration’’ of 
that year, of which he was one of the leaders. 
Few, however, had the courage for such a feat, 
for the river was eight hundred yards wide, 
and there were not only quicksands, but also 
eddying currents to be feared. 

Henderson Luelling and his son reached the 
Snake the evening of September 1lith, and 
set themselves the next morning to the. formi- 
dable task of crossing. 

At the point where they decided to make 
the attempt, there was, out in mid-channel, a 
little alluvial island. They had brought two 
long lines for ferrying, one a rope of consider- 
able size, the other very small. Mounting one 
of the mules, Luelling rode into the stream, 
with one end of the small line tied to his 
saddle ; first wading, then swimming, he urged 
the animal across to the islet. He then hauled 
one end of the large rope over to the island, 
while Alfred made the other fast to one of the 
wagon-beds, which had already been taken 
from their wheels and launched in the river. 

At that date the beds, or bodies, of many 
of the emigrant wagons were made water-tight 
with sides three feet high, in order that in 
crossing at streams they might be used as boats. 
Luelling’s long wagons were thus made. 

He drew both across to the island without ac- 
cident. Then he hauled the wheels and other 
gear of the wagons over on a raft made of 
driftwood. The animals he hitched behind 
the raft, and obliged them to swim. 

It now remained to cross the channel from 
the islet to the west bank of the river, a dis- 
tance of about seven hundred feet. Much of 
the day was occupied in preparations to make 
the passage; they were not completed until 
three o’clock in the afternoon. But the islet 
seemed so bad a place to pass the night that 
Luelling determined to reach the west bank 
of the river before dark, if possible. 

He carried the repe across as before, and 
then drew over the raft with the wagon-wheels. 
Alfred, remaining on the islet, found difficulty 
in floating the wagon-beds of trees round the 
foot of the island. Laden with loam, they 
were unwieldy, and settled deep in the water. 
Alfred, wading in the soft mud, found it hard 
to tow them. There was so much delay that 


| night came before the boats were ready to be 


ferried across. 
**Hitch to both of them!’’ the elder Luelling 


shouted. ‘‘I can draw them both over at 
once. %? 

This he tried to do, and was hauling hard 
at the rope, taking it in coil on coil, when, 
as he moved along the’ bank in the weeds and 
brush, he trod on a rattlesnake. The reptile 
struck at him; its head smote his ankle so 
hard a blow that he thought it had bitten him. 
Terror-stricken, he let go the rope to kill the 
snake and look to the wound. 

“I’m snake -bitten!’? he shouted to his 
son. ‘‘Cross if you can, and help me cauterize 
it [°° 

He tried to seize the rope again, but the heavy 
wagon-beds, now floating down-stream, had 
acquired such momentum that he. was unable 
to check them. The rope pulled away from 
him and trailed out from the bank. 

Meanwhile Alfred succeeded in crossing by 
swimming one of the mules over and holding 
on by its mane. He found his father in great 
agitation. He lighted a lantern and found that 
the snake’s fangs had slightly marked the skin, 
but had not actually penetrated it. 

The wagon-beds and trees, however, had 
now floated out of sight in the dusk. Although 
the Luellings went along the bank for a mile 
or more, they were unable to see them any- 
where. As there were riffles and rapid water 
below the ford, the elder Luelling had little 
doubt but that the heavily loaded beds had 
been swamped and sunk. He was utterly dis- 
heartened. 

‘‘We may as well go back to Iowa!’’ he 
exclaimed. ‘‘We’re ruined! Everything has 
gone against us!’’ 

They kindled a fire, and camping there 
amidst the weeds and sage-brush, passed a 
miserable night. .~ 

At daybreak Alfred set off down the west 
bank of the river again. The rips and quick 
water for two or three miles down-stream made 
it only too probable that the wagon-beds had 
been swamped; but he pushed on, and at last 
saw both wagon-beds at the foot of a riffle, 
bobbing and swaying in the current, but upright 
and apparently anchored. 

The trailing end of the rope, water-soaked 
at last, had sunk so far as to catch between 
stones or sunken stumps on the bottom. Wagon- 
beds and trees had thus strangely moored 
themselves. 

In breathless haste Alfred sped back to his 
father. ‘‘Dad, O dad, I’ve found them!’’ he 
shouted. ‘‘Hurry, and we will get them 
ashore before they break away !’’ 

Get them ashore they did, during the 
forenoon, without further accident. They 
resumed their journey westward, and arrived 
at Fort Vancouver, on the Columbia, Novem- 
ber 17th. 

Of the trees, four hundred and seventy odd 
survived that long journey. They were heeled 
in for the winter at a little clearing a few miles 
up the Willamette River. The following spring 
the work of transplantation began. 

It was after such difficulties and dangers 
that the first grafted fruit-trees reached Oregon 
and Washington. In good truth, Henderson 
Luelling deserves a monument for his nursery 
on wheels. 





of village life. At the dispensary they learned 
that Wang Chou had publicly reviled the head 
men, and dared them to molest him, and that 
his following numbered more than a score of 
the most reckless loafers of the village. 

Near the sunset hour the Americans rode 
homeward across the plain. The ramparts of 
Fang-ching Fu, rugged and abrupt, were 
bathed in purple shadows, and the discordant 
sounds of this remote city of a hundred thou- 
sand souls were hushed by distance. 

‘‘Our work in the eity is much bigger,’’ said 
Luther Trask, as if thinking aloud, ‘‘but that 
forlorn little village back yonder somehow takes 
hold of me. My dispensary is making head- 
way, and I have checked an epidemic of fever, 
but otherwise things are going all wrong. 
What shall I do with that impossible bully to 
make him stop fighting ?’’ 

‘*Teach him and his gang to play football,’”’ 
suggested Jack. ‘‘That might let off some of 
their surplus steam. ’’ 

Jack spoke in jest, but his companion, re- 
garding him quite seriously, said, after a 
moment’s thought : 

‘*That is not as foolish as it sounds. It may 
be actually worth trying. You have a gleam 
of wisdom now and then, my son. Will you 
help me? It will be lots of fun, at any rate, 
and I need the exercise. ’’ 

‘Of course. I’ll eaptain one team as soon 
as you teach me how. Make it a great honor 
to belong to the squad, and fire any man 
making trouble, on or off the field. Give them 
uniforms or badges, and play regular matches 
for a trophy of some kind. ’’ 

‘*The referee will take his life in his hands, ’’ 
said Trask. 

At supper in the mission compound the plan 
was unfolded to the other members of the 
household. Mr. Langworthy’s eyes twinkled 
behind his glasses. Wise in reading Chinese 
character after twenty years of service at this 
far-flung outpost, he approved without argu- 
ment. At first Jack’s mother, taking alarm, | 
begged him to keep clear of this rough-and- | 
tumble experiment. 





in Luther Trask, however, and anything that 
might keep Jack happy and diverted during 
his exile was not lightly to be forbidden. 

“*Tt is really a great scheme,’’ argued Jack. 
‘*Football is not a feature of the regular mis- 
sionary program, but this country needs it. 
The men and boys do not know how to play 
at anything. ’’ 

“It may amount to nothing at all,’’ said 
Trask. ‘‘If-it winds up in a free fight, you 
may laugh at me as much as you please.’’ 

The first month of teaching Wang Chou and 
his brawny, headstrong friends to play foot- 
ball was interesting enough. The young 
Chinese showed quick appreciation of the 
game. It was more exciting than ‘'‘fist-and- 
foot combat,’’ and there was greater glory to 
be won than in battling with the Li clansmen. 
Wang Chou became enthusiastic. Instead of 
being a head bully, Doctor Trask would be 
the leader, and his words must be obeyed under 
penalty of ‘‘losing face’? and being banished 
from the company. Wang Chou was satisfied 
with the promise that he himself should be 
a captain later, and he was loudly confident of 
leading the winning eleven. 

Half-way between the city and the village a 
level field, belonging to one of the bully’s 
innumerable Wang cousins, was marked with 
white lines, and at each end a pair of bamboo 
poles, joined by a cross-bar, was erected. In 
the cool of the autumn afternoons ragged way- 
farers, carters, and coolies sweating beneath 
their shoulder-yokes, paused curiously to watch 
a mob of sturdy Chinese young men scamper- 
ing to and fro, their baggy blue breeches fiut- 
tering, their felt-shod feet fairly twinkling, 
and their queues flying in the wind. Now 
and then they arranged themselves in some- 
thing like orderly fashion, yelled madly at each 
other, and fell in a kicking heap. 

After one such incident as this, Jack Lang- 
worthy wriggled from under the pile, wiped 


| the yellow dust from his eyes, and cried out: 


‘*No fair, Doctor Trask! One of your men 
tackled our half-back by the pigtail and dragged 


She had great confidence | him as if he were hauling on a tow-rope.’’ 





‘*Then Wang Chou’s team must be punished 
by losing fifteen queue-lengths of distance,’’ 
gravely replied Doctor Trask, who was coach, 
referee and umpire, allin one. ‘‘Your fellows 
are playing a great game to-day. It begins to 
look more like real football and less like a 
riot. Wang Chou’s colts are due to score 
another touch-down. Look out for them.’’ 

‘Tt is our ball, and we need that touch- 
down to win the game,’’ said 
Jack. 

He trotted back and called 
his players together for a con- 
ference. They listened duti- 
fully to the stratagem which 
was to take the other team 
by surprise. 

Meanwhile Doctor Trask 
was finding it hard to calm 
the fighting spirit of the oppo- 
sing team, on which that fiery 
warrior, Wang Chou, was 
playing center rush. Wang 
Chou loudly objected to the 
rule that forbade his choking 
an opponent or putting his 
arm out of joint by fist-and- 
foot methods. The referee was 
firm and patient, however, and 
finally the two teams lined up 
for the scrimmage, with Jack dancing behind 
the rush-line, where he was playing full-back. 

He shouted a signal in Chinese, and the right 









line. The bully was filled with furious rage 
at losing the game, and forgetting instruc- 
tions, he leaped upon the hero who had 
scored the touch-down, and belabored him 
with all his might. Fired by the example of 
the leader, his followers turned upon Jack 
Langworthy’s players, and were about to 
attack them tooth and nail. 

Luther Trask acted promptly. Seizing the 
bully by the ear, he led him 
from the field; and, strange to 
say, the terror of the village 
went meekly and in shame- 
faced silence. The incident 
marked the final subjugation 
of Wang Chou. Doctor Trask 
drove the lesson home by 
depriving him for one week of 
the precious privilege of wear- 
ing the red sash that was the 
badge of a football-player in 
good standing. 

A few nights after this the 


DIALECT head men and elders of the vil- 


THAT 

souNpDEp Jage of the Temple of the 
STRANGE Wang Family visited the mis- 
AND sion station. While they sipped 


“ , UNCOUTH. tea, Mr. Langworthy read the 


document humbly offered by 
the spokesman. It was 


|inseribed in the most elegant characters by 
| the only hsiu-ts’ai, or literary graduate, of 
| whom the village could boast, and expressed 


half-back swung oyer toward the other end, | overflowing gratitude for the blessings that 


and passed the ball to a waiting comrade, whe | 
dodged in the opposite direction and skirted | 


| had come from the football crusade. If Chris- 


tian teachings could do such wonderful things 


the crowd. Yelling wildly, Wang Chou and |and bring peace and goodness to bad hearts 
his outwitted eleven charged pell-mell in pur- | like that of the bully, Wang Chou, then the 


suit. 
The youth with the ball was soon in danger | 


| head men would like more of it, and they were 


|ready to help the missionaries to found a 


of being overhauled by the bully, Wang Chou, | church in their village. 


who was speeding with prodigious strides and | 


Mr. Langworthy tried to hide his amuse- 


blood-curdling whoops. The goal-line was | ment, but his lips twitched as he said to Luther 
only a few paces away when the runner’s loose | Trask: 


garments were clutched from behind, and he 
fell headlong, roiled onward, wriggled from 


Wang Chou’s grasp, and crawled across the | understand the situation. 


‘*Your methods are not precisely orthodox, 
and the mission board in New York might not 
But for my part, I 
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felt them pressed against her heart. She had | but on its heels came another that made her 
not phrased the thought, but it was there, in press her head between her hands. 


am glad to accept football as a forerunner of 
the gospel. I could not have handled this 
problem myself, but with Jack’s help you 
seem to have solved it handsomely.’’ 

A strapping young farmer, who had been 
waiting in the background, dumped a heavy 
burden of strings of copper cash upon the 
tea-table. This was a thank-offering, gladly 
given because the shopkeepers no longer had 
to pay tribute to the bully who had for- 
merly blackmailed them. Mr. Langworthy told 
the visitors that the money should be used 
toward the church-building fund. Smiling and 
bowing to the ground, the deputation departed, 
and Jack said to his mother: 

‘*T feel like a real missionary. This is great 
fun, and it makes me feel content to peg along 
here in Fang-ching Fu. And I am not going 
to fret any longer about going to America to 
school. ’’ 

‘*Spoken like your father’s son!’’ heartily 
exclaimed Luther Trask. ‘‘You are a chip of 
the old block, and —’’ 

The eulogy was broken off abruptly. Some 
one was pounding violently on the heavy outer 


gate. Jack hastened to swing it back, and 
admitted a battered, dust-covered cart, drawn 
by a lathered mule,. which staggered in the 
shafts. The man who limped beside it was 
almost exhausted. He singled out Mr. Lang- 
worthy, and spoke in a dialect that sounded 
strange and uncouth. From his travel-stained 
garments he drew a small packet, carefully 
wrapped in silk. Opening it, Mr. Langworthy 
found a letter addressed to him in English. 
No sooner had he begun to read it than he 
uttered a sharp exclamation of dismay, and his 
face became clouded. 

‘*You will have to be ready to start ona 
long, hard journey,’’ he said to Luther Trask. 
**You ought to leave here at daybreak to- 
morrow.’’ 

‘*What is it, father? 
asked Jack. ‘‘Who is in trouble? 
go, too?” 

*-I may have to send you with Doctor Trask, 
if your mother is willing,’’ was the grave 
reply. ‘This is a call for help from beyond 
the desert. ’’ 


Is it very bad news ?’’ 
Can’t I 
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a Ly B 


HE walked from 
St ly hall bed- 
in the 
aan student 
quarter, to her employer’s house on the Back 
Bay. She wanted to save car fare, and she 
must keep in the open air. Was she ever to 
forget Doctor Cameron’s verdict of three days 
before ? 

Incipient tuberculosis, he had pronounced 
her case, the heritage of a long line of house- 
bound ancestors. She must have fresh air 
and nourishing food, and above all, rest. As 
if she could rest when she was only two 
years out of college, with the debt of a futile 
education still unpaid, and her overworked, 
high-strung New England mother needing her 
help to support the younger children! As if 
she could rest! 

She forged across the railway bridge, and 
felt upon her lips the acrid reek of a passing 
train. How like the taste of life it was—so 
grimy, so sordid! How she hated life, and the 
silly, gaping people who found joy in it! Yet 
she did not want to die. And she need not, if 
she could have only a little of what she saw 
daily squandered round her, in the big, hateful 
city. Had not Doctor Cameron told her of a 
place in the hills to which he could send her, 
where she could rest? She need pay only five 
dollars a week, and in ten weeks she might 
hope to come back to her work as good as new. 
Ten weeks—fifty dollars! For a mere fifty 
dollars she might have health and hope and 
life. 

Fifty dollars! 

All the way along the clattering streets, 
where she dodged electric cars without hearing 
or heeding, all the way across the Back Bay, 
where she saw the early crocuses in the house- 
yards and the golden jonquils in the windows, 
and hated the people who could afford to have 
them, she was repeating the prayer which she 
had been murmuring for the last three days: 

‘‘Lord God, give me fifty dollars! I can’t 
die. I don’t deserve to die. I never did a 
wrong thing in my life. I couldn’t. I’ma 
Pollard—Parson Pollard’s daughter. Don’t 
let me die, when so little would save me—so 
little of what others waste so sinfully. Only 
fifty dollars! A miracle, Lord! Give me that 
fifty dollars! Give it me! Give it me!’’ 

She was repeating that prayer, almost audi- 
bly, when she entered Mrs. Lansing’s door, 
and laid down her hat and coat and hand-bag 
in the little study. But on her entrance into 
the house, she lapsed into other thoughts, as 
old as the term of her employment. How she 
hated the opulent, comfortable place and the 
happy people! No doubt the lawyer, Henry 
Lansing, had made his money by questionable 
means. She wondered how his frivolous wife 
ever found a public for the vapid books that 
she wrote. And she despised Rose Lansing, 
the silly butterfly, without a care or a trouble, 
girlish at twenty-seven, who would squander | 
in a day enough to save another’s life. 

She was early, for, being a Pollard, she | 
was sure to work conscientiously, even though 





she despised her employers. Finding the) 


morning paper unopened on the study table, 


she glanced at the head-lines. She read | 
of a motor accident and a fatal fire. Oh, she) 


was glad that other people were wretched, 
since she was wretched—she, who had done 
nothing to deserve her wretchedness ! " Then she 
let her eye travel to the date on the paper— 
March 5th! Why, it was her birthday, and 
she had forgotten it, like every one else! Her 
birthday—perhaps her last birthday! 
‘‘Lord God! Give me fifty dollars !’’ 

She let the paper fall rustling to her side. | 

She stood staring, wide-eyed, at Mrs. Lan-| 


sing’s great, disorderly desk. There was a | little gnome, who grinned up at her. 
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some dim, frightful: corner of the soul that she 
believed immaculate and never had explored: 
**T am Elizabeth Pollard, and aboye suspi- 
cion. But Tessie is nobody’s child, and she 
was alone here in the study, and all the house 
knows her miserable craving for cheap finery. 
They will think that Tessie took the money, 


| and I shall have the ten weeks of rest, and I 


shall live.’’ 

She had even begun to unfasten the middle 
button of her blouse before she realized what 
she was doing. 

“But I am 
eouldn’t !’’ 

Thrusting the bills beneath the paper-weight, 
she went to her seat at the typewriter. She 
felt cold to her finger-tips, and then burning 
hot. She hated herself now as deeply as she 
hated Mrs. Lansing, or Rose, or gabbling 
Tessie, or any of the foolish world that would 
be living on when she was dead for the lack 
of fifty dollars—she who was bad enough to 
deserve to die! 

All through that endless day, while she took 
down Mrs. Lansing’s dictation, or sat solitary 


I—Elizabeth Pollard! I 


at the clicking typewriter, she was aware of | 


those five bills, and the leering gnome, and 
her own shame. But in time she got through 
the day. She read over a few last letters to 
Mrs. Lansing, who was dressing in her big, 
comfortable chamber, and then she hurried 
down-stairs to put on coat and hat in the 


SHE READ OVER A FEW LAST LETTERS TO MRS. LANSING 


inconsiderateness that she should leave money 


other stood in need. It was selfish of her. 
was cruel of her. It was like her. 

With a dry sob in her throat, the girl turned | 
to the typewriter table. She was oiling the | 
machine when she saw Tessie Burke come in 
to dust the study. She shrugged with disgust. 
She heartily disliked the blue-eyed little Lrish 
maid, who had dared to make friendly ad- 
vances, as if their employments were upon a 
level. She despised Mrs. Lansing the more 
for the cheap ** Lady Bountiful’’ pose in which 
she had taken the girl from an orphanage and 
was training her to service. 


It | 


you know there was a big bargain sale at Con- 
meyer’s? The elegantest silk dresses, and the 
lovely hats with feathers! My, but I’d like 
to have some swell clothes! Say, Miss Pollard, 
do you think I’d look nicest in a purple dress, 
or a pink one with stripes? I sha’n’t be having 
| one, ’cause I ain’t got but seven dollars, but I 
like to think about ’em.’’ 





Elizabeth Pollard cut short the monologue and 
left the study for the dining-room, for Mr. 
| Lansing liked to dictate his letters while he 
breakfasted. 

When she went back to the study, fifteen 


minutes later, she met Tessie just coming from | 


her dusting. The room was empty. A little 
sunlight, slanting through the window, fell on 
the tawny backs of the ten-dollar bills. She 


| Stepped to the desk to get a pencil, but she 


found her hand straying toward the silver | 
paper-weight. It was made in the shape of a 
She | 


pile of bills beneath the heavy silver paper- | heard the bills rustling softly under her trem- | 


weight—tawny-backed ten-dollar bills. It was | 


ulous fingers. There were five of them. 


of a piece with Mrs. Lansing’s carelessness and | 
|she almost ran into Tessie, who 
exposed in that fashion—money of which an- | 


**Say, Miss Pollard,’’ Tessie broke out, **did | 


| room. 
**Be sure to dust behind the table, Tessie.’ | 


She | 


half-darkened study. As she entered the room, 


breathlessly. 
‘*Sure, 


’twas Mrs. Lansing herself,’’ Tessie amended, 


as Rose’s own quick step came down the hall. 
‘*You’ll stay to dinner, won’t you?’’ Rose | 

said. ‘‘Ah, do stay with us! It’s your birth- 

day, you know.’’ 
Elizabeth bit her lip. 


laughed | no ! 


Miss Rose was sending me—I mean | |that she had taken it, but that in the next 


When or how had she | you would, since it was your birthday. 


**T didn’t take it!’’ she whispered. ‘*In- 
deed I didn’t! I started to. I’ll never forget 
that I started to. But I didn’t! I wasn’t 
mean enough to throw the blame on Tessie. ’’ 

Tessie! In a flash she understood. Had 
she not met the girl hurrying from the study 


at the sound of footsteps? What could be 
clearer? Poor little ignorant Tessie, who 
yearned, like any girl, for pretty things, had 


caught up the money, and then, in her panic, 
had hidden it in the first available place, which 
happened to be Elizabeth’s bag. Yes, she 
remembered the bag lying half-open on the 
table by the door. Poor little Tessie! 

Suddenly Elizabeth realized that she was 
crying. Oh, did she not know how Tessie 
Burke had felt, with those bills gleaming in 
the sun, and the gnome winking his invitation ? 
Did she not know how deliciously the money 
had rustled in Tessie’s eager hands? 

‘*T almost stole,’’ she thought, ‘‘I, Eliza- 
beth Pollard, and my father Parson Pollard! 
No wonder that Tessie—poor little thing !’’ 

Half the night through she lay awake, while 
she wondered how she could best help the girl 
who had gone over the precipice from which 
she herself had so nearly fallen. 

She walked to the Lansings’ house the next 
morning at a brisk pace. She had no time to 
waste in hating the people whom she met, or 
even the owners of the crocuses that made the 
dooryards gay. She found the silver gnome 
on Mrs. Lansing’s desk grinning up at Tessie 
as she dusted, and she noticed that Tessie 
avoided her eyes. 

She went straight to the girl, and laid her 
hands on her shoulders. 

‘* Tessie,’’ she said, gently, **don’t be fright- 
ened. Tell me the truth. Last night you— 
you put something into my bag, didn’t you?’’ 

She felt Tessie tremble under her hands and 
saw her violet eyes widen. For the first time 
she realized what lovely eyes they were. 

*-O Miss Pollard,’’ gasped Tessie, ~*I 
shouldn’t have done it at all! Sure, and I’m 
sorry, and I’ll never do so again, but I thought 
you’d be understanding, maybe.’’ 

‘*I do understand,’’ said Elizabeth, from a 
contrite heart. ‘‘But I’ve got to tell Mrs 
Lansing. You see that yourself, don’t you?’’ 

‘*Tell Mrs. Lansing? O Miss Poliard!’’ 

‘*Tessie, she sha’n’t send you away! And 
she sha’n’t scold you. But—oh, you won’t ever 
again, will you, Tessie? Will you?’’ 

‘*‘No, Miss Pollard, not if you tell me not!’’ 
the girl half-sobbed ; and then, at the sound of 
a step, she rushed from the study. 

It was Rose Lansing who came inte the 
room. She wanted to say that her mother had 
been called to New York the evening before 
She would be gone for several days, but — 

‘Then I had better explain it to you.”’ 
Elizabeth plunged into the matter at once 
**Yesterday there were fifty dollars in bills 
here on your mother’s desk.’’ 

**Yes,’’? said Rose. ‘Mine. 
them from the bank.’’ 

‘*Here they are.’’ - Elizabeth took the money 
from her bag. 

Then, as she met Rose’s eyes, she was struck 
dumb. What was she to say without the tale- 
bearing that she despised? And of all things, 
to tell tales of Tessie, on whose slender shoul- 
ders she had almost laid her own guilt—Tessie, 
whom she had promised to shield! She haa 
no time for conscious resolve, but she knew 
that she was going to tell some clumsy fib about 
having taken the money for safe-keeping. No, 
She was going to tell what was nearer 
| the truth—that she had wanted it horribly— 


I had drawn 


moment she had repented, and here it was. 
But before Elizabeth could shape her story, 
Rose had spoken. 
‘*Then—you’re not willing to?’’ she cried. 
“Oh, but didn’t you understand? I thought 
I—I 


let these people know about her birthday, and | meant it for you, Miss Pollard, but I couldn’t 


given them this chance to be patronizing? 
‘“*Thank you! 
she replied. 


I’m going out this evening, ”’ | 


muster courage to give it to you, though I 
tried all day. Then I planned to after din- 
ner,—your birthday dinner,—and when you 


She had to go back all the way from the street wouldn’t stay, I just slipped the money into 


her annoyance at Rose’s officious invitation. 


| to get her little bag, which she had forgotten in | your bag. 


| 


Oh, won’t you please take it?’’ 


‘*But why should you —’’ Elizabeth heard 


As she left the house for the second time, she | her own voice falter. 


smelled the dinner—chicken, nourishing, deli- | 
cious; and in her hall bedroom she knew that | 
there was only an egg to boil and a stale 
roll. 

A half-hour later she climbed slowly up the 
three flights of stairs and entered her little 
How tired she was, and how hopeless! 
For the age of miracles was over, and least 
of all were there miracles for such as she now 


| knew herself to be. She could never have the 
| fifty dollars that she had prayed for, and this 


was her last birthday perhaps, and, oh, but 
she was hungry! 

She lighted the one dim gas-jet. She changed 
her street clothes for a kimono. She set the 
meager egg to boil. She opened her little bag 
to take out her handkerchief. 

Then she sat down quickly upon her trunk, 
for she had no strength left in her knees. The 


|}age of miracles was over, she had just said. 


But there in her bag were five ten-dollar bills— 
the very money that she had prayed for. 
A miracle, was her first fevered thought; 


**Because I know. Because I want you to 
go to that place in the hills, where you can 
rest. Mother will hire a substitute. We’ve 
talked it over! And your place here will be 
waiting when you come back all cured. You’ll 
take this rest, won’t you, as a birthday 
gift ?’’ : 

Elizabeth stood fumbling the bills, and saw 
the sunlight streak them with warm gold. 

‘*But how did you know?’’ she asked. ‘‘I 
was so proud, because I hadn’t told any one, 


| or asked — 


“Ts it a thing to be proud of, to shut your 
friends out from the chance to be friendly? 
I’ve wanted to be—friends. You’ll know I 
wanted to, because I shall tell you—how I 
know. Doctor Cameron told me about you 
because —’’ Rose shifted the silver things on 
her mother’s desk, and her voice was not quite 
steady. ‘‘He tells me things because—I was 
to have married his brother. It was three 
years ago. We were just going to announce 
our engagement. I had some of my pretty 
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linen marked. That’s a silly thing to remem- | 


ber, isn’t it? But little things stick and hurt 
sometimes, when the big things leave you numb. 
It was typhoid. He fought so hard, my poor, 
poor boy! And I wasn’tthere! I wasn’t with 
him when he died!’’ 

Elizabeth looked hard at the bills in her 
hand, and saw them through a blur. Oh, the 
narrow, stone -blind, self - wrapped creature 
that she had been! That she should have 
despised Rose Lansing, whose shoes she was 
not fit to touch—Rose, with that wound in her 
brave heart—Rose, who ‘‘knew things,’’ just 
as she had known Elizabeth’s need, and who 
brought help, even as her mother, Elizabeth 
now realized, must have brought help and 
healing through all the brave and joyous life 
that she had dared to condemn as frivolous. 

‘*Please!’’ whispered Elizabeth. ‘‘Thank 
you for telling me! Thank you for so much!’’ 

Then for a moment the two girls clung to- 
gether, and kissed. 

‘*Now run home and pack your trunk,’’ 
said Rose, in a voice that still was tremulous. 
‘*You must go to-morrow. But mind you 
. come back to dinner to-night !’’ 

‘“*T will,’’ said Elizabeth. 

Left alone in the study, she opened her bag 
to put away the bills—her own, that should 
bring her life—her own, and consecrated, since 
they came from a friend’s hand. Now that 
she looked into the bag by daylight she saw in 
its depths a little package, tied clumsily with 
vivid purple ribbon. Within the wrapping she 
found a cheap little jabot, elaborately decked 
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# WESTERN STEAMBOAT 


By George Cary Lggleston- 


with beads, and over it she could have laughed 
and cried. At last she understood Tessie’s 
breathlessness and alarms. ‘Tessie had shyly 
given her a birthday present—that was all! 
And she had dared to think — 

With burning cheeks Elizabeth hurried from 
the study, and found Tessie dusting the dining- 
room. 

‘‘Thank you for the jabot, Tessie!’’ she 
cried, in a voice that was so gay that it hardly 
seemed her own. ; 

‘‘But ’twas angry you were,’’ 
Tessie, ‘‘and me taking the liberty !’”’ 

‘“*‘T—T was very stupid,’’ said Elizabeth. 
‘*‘Don’t remember what I said, Tessie. I 
didn’t quite understand, and—and—Tessie, ’’ 
she said, with sudden inspiration, ‘‘come down 
to Conmeyer’s with me this afternoon, and 
bring your seven dollars. We’ll get some silk 
—pink silk, 1 think. I’m going on a long 
vacation, so I’ll have plenty of time, and I’ll 
make a dress for you, and it will be a pretty 
one, I can tell you.’’ 

**Oh, will you now?”’ cried Tessie. 
you the angel !’’ 

She went down the steps with the vision of 
Tessie’s rapt little face still before her. She 
saw the crocuses in the house-yards, and she 
smiled up at a stranger’s face that she saw 
behind the jonquils in a window. 

‘*Bless her for having jonquils where a body 
can see them!’ she thought. ‘‘Oh, how good 
the sun is! I’ve been in the dark a long 
time, I think, but now—oh, how good and 
dear people are, and how I love them!’’ 
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HEN Robert Fulton ran 
W the Clermont from New 

York to Albany and back, 
and thereby proved the practica- 
bility of steam navigation, he had 
something more in mind than the 
mere glory of achievement. Heand 
Chancellor Livingston and their 
associates were not working for 
pride, but for profit, not for glory, [ 
but for gain. 


ye 





for bringing sugar, molasses, and 
other Southern products up the 
river. 

Shrewd men like Fulton, Liv- 
ingston and their business associ- 
ates were quick to see what wealth 
would come to those who should 
furnish to the West an adequate 
system of steamboat transporta- 
tion. In order to grasp this oppor- 
tunity, those thrifty and far-seeing 
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That first voyage began August 

17, 1807. ‘Ten days later a newspaper called 
the American Citizen announced the purpose 
of the owners to send the Clermont to New 
Orleans, to navigate the Mississippi River and 
its great tributary, the Ohio. In an article obvi- 
ously inspired, the newspaper explained that 
since the Clermont had steamed at a speed of 
five miles an hour against wind and tide in the 
Hudson, it could be depended on to make three 
miles an hour up-stream in the Mississippi. 
There followed a roseate prophecy of what 
such navigation by steam would do for the 
development of the great West. 


Robert Fulton’s Plan. 


OW Fulton expected to get the Clermont to 
H New Orleans is not easily guessed. In 

fact, he never attempted it, perhaps be- 
cause he and Livingston soon secured a legal 
monopoly of steam navigation on the Hudson, 
and saw employment enough in that, not only 
for the Clermont, but for the other boats that 
they soon afterward built. 

Nevertheless, they did not lose sight of the 
golden opportunities offered by the rivers of 
the great West. The vast region then known 
as the West was cut off from the East by moun- 
tain barriers. There were no railroads, no 
bridges, no wagon roads that could be trav- 
ersed without enormous expense and arduous 
toil. 

For a frontier, that region was already pop- 
ulous, and moreover, a great stream of immi- 
grants from the older states was pouring into 
it day by day. Its crops were far in excess of 
its own needs, and the only possible market 
for them was at New Orleans. 

The means of transportation by which all 
this wealth of production could be got to New 
Orleans were utterly inadequate. There were 
only flatboats and keelboats. A flatboat was 
an oblong box of rough planks, so loosely 
fastened together that it could be knocked to 
pieces at New Orleans and sold for lumber. 
Each flatboat carried, at most, only one- or 
two-score tons of freight. Several weeks were 
required to float the rude craft to New Orleans, 
whence the men constituting the crews must 
find their way back as best they could, by 
tramping through Indian-haunted woodlands, 
or by toiling as ‘‘hands’’ on some returning 
keelboat. 

The keelboats were barges built with modeled 
bows and sterns, like those of a steamboat in 
our day. They plied the river both ways; 
they floated down-stream, and were pushed 
up-stream with long poles, or towed with ropes 
by men walking on the banks. Each keel- 
boat made about one trip a year to New 
Orleans and back. Each carried considerably 
less freight than a flatboat could carry. The 
freight charges were enormous, particularly 
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men set to work at once to put 
steamboats on the Mississippi River and its 
tributaries — especially on the Ohio River, 
where settlement was 
thickest. 

In 1811 they sent their 
first steamboat, the New 
Orleans, from  Pitts- 
burgh to New Orleans. 
The boat was owned by 
Nicholas J. Roosevelt, 
one of Fulton’s New 
York business associates. 
She was propelled by 
a wheel at the stern, as 
most of the river boats 
are propelled in these 
later times. She was a 
little craft, one hundred 
and thirty-eight feet 
long and thirty feet 
wide. Yet she cost forty 
thousand dollars, a sum 
greater than that for 
which large side-wheel 
steamers, three or four 
hundred feet long and 
equipped with every mod- 
ern appliance of conve- 
nience, safety and com- 
fort, have been built in recent years on the Ohio. 

The New Orleans left Pittsburgh in October, 
1811, and reached Louisville seventy hours 
later, that is, at a speed of ten miles an hour, 
which was twice that of the Clermont. If 
we allow for the current of the river, which is 
three miles an hour, her speed on this first 
long stretch of her journey was still much 
greater than the Clermont’s. The boat reached 
New Orleans after a voyage of fourteen days— 
a most creditable performance for that time. 

The New Orleans was quickly followed by 
the Comet and the Vesuvius, and a little 
later by a swarm of small steam craft, which 
had all that they could do to handle the great 
freight and passenger traffic that awaited them 
at every landing. The Vesuvius was soon 
destroyed by the explosion of her boilers. She 
was the first in the long and terrible list of 
Western steamboats that ‘‘blew up.’’ 

The building and the navigation of these 
early steamboats marked the beginning of one 
of the most picturesque and important develop- 
ments of our national life and history. At 
that time and for long afterward navigation 
was both difficult and dangerous. The Western 
rivers were tortuous in their courses, and still 
more so in their navigable channels, and there 
were no charts and no trained pilots. Steam- 
boats found their way up and down the rivers 
mainly by guesswork. The streams were full 
of snags, upon which during those early years 
scores of steamboats were impaled. 

After a tedious delay, the government set a 
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few ill-equipped snag-boats to clear the main 
channels of obstructions; but it was not until 
after the vast steamboat traffic on the Western 
waters had had its day and had fallen into 
decline that anything effective was done to 
make navigation safe. 


In the Halcyon Days. 


FTER the first experimenta: voyages, the 
A number of steamboats rapidly increased, 
and the craft grew steadily larger. In 1840 
there were two hundred and eighty-five steam- 
boats on the Western rivers; two years later 
the number had increased to four hundred and 
fifty-two. In 1846 there were eleven hundred 
and ninety, and in 1850 a list of steamboat 
names was published that showed that more 
than forty-five hundred vessels were then plying 
the rivers of the West, and that five hundred 
more were building. This was the picturesque 
era of steamboating, and enthusiasm over the 
steamboat became a part of the life of the 
region. 

There were shipyards at every important 
town along the rivers; there were foundries 
and machine-shops for the building of engines ; 
there were boiler-yards where the din of rivet- 
ing was incessant; there were sawmills where 
ship knees and plankings were fashioned into 
usefulness; and there were planing-mills to 
turn out light materials for the construction of 
steamboat cabins. 

When a boat was launched from the ways, 
the entire population of the town attended, and 
shouted and gloried in the achievement. When 
a great shaft was to be forged, or a huge 
cylinder cast for a new steamboat, the foundry 
people set apart an evening for the operation, 
built seats, and issued printed invitations to 
everybody to attend the glowing, glittering 
and otherwise impressive exhibition. 

In this and in other ways the steamboat 
service took the same kind of hold on popular 
interest that baseball and football do now. 
Every boy, every man, every woman was the 
enthusiastic partizan of some steamboat. Rec- 
ords of steamboat speed fell glibly from the 
lips of dwellers in the river towns. 

The supreme ambition of every boy along 
those rivers was to become a steamboat man in 
some capacity, from scullion to pilot. Not 
many, even in an excess of boyish optimism, 
dared aspire to the position of pilot ; for the pilot 
was a superior being, who wore better clothes 
than anybody else in the world, was independ- 
ent of all possible control, and in other ways 
held himself a nabob, to be approached humbly 
and only with his own gracious permission. 





STEAMBOAT DAYS ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 


The rivers were thronged with steamboats. 
There were lines from Pittsburgh to New 
Orleans, from Cincinnati to New Orleans, from 
Cincinnati to Memphis, and other lines from 
both those cities, and from Louisville to St. 
Louis, a city toward which a vast traffic had 
set in. There was the great mail line between 
Louisville and Cincinnati, that connected the 
West and South with the North and East, and 
carried passengers in such numbers that often 
there was only standing-room in the cabins 
and on the decks; and at night, although cots 
occupied every available inch of space, a 
third or a half of the company were unpro- 
vided with places in which to sleep. There 
was a packet line similarly overtaxed between 
Madison and Cincinnati, and there were other 
lines innumerable. 


The Crowded Wharves. 


HE wharves of every city were packed 
close with steamboats discharging or re- 
ceiving freight. The levees were piled 
high with merchandise of every description, 
with swarms of shipping and receiving clerks 
elbowing each other in the narrow alleyways 
left between the mountains of merchandise. 
And the country was vastly profiting by it all, 
for its products found a market, and its needs 
were abundantly supplied. 
The steamboat men themselves entered into 
the enthusiasm, enjoyed it, and in every possi- 
ble way encouraged it. Their steamboats 








were in themselves objects of impressive and 
dignified beauty. George Ward Nichols, an 
architect and a critic of acknowledged author- 
ity, has printed his opinion that the one perfect 
exemplification. of dignified and impressive 
beauty in the America of that period was the 
architecture of the Western steamboat. And 
certainly all will agree with him who have been 
permitted to see a great steamboat approach 
the wharf of a Western river town. 

With her graceful lines, her cabin structure 
precisely what it should be for her size, her 
towering and well-proportioned smoke-stacks, 
placed not too far apart, but at that distance 
from each other which divided the width of the 
boat into three equal parts, with her wheel- 
houses built in proportion to her size, and with- 
out slavish reference to the size of the wheels to 
be housed, the Western side-wheel steamboat 
was altogether an object of grace and beauty. 

In order to add to her impressiveness, it was 
the custom of her officers to have rich bitumi- 
nous coal fed into her furnaces whenever a 
landing was at hand, so that great volumes of 
intensely black smoke might stream from her 
smoke-stacks. -With the like purpose of display, 
they reserved some cords of spark-producing 
wood for use in approaching landings at night. 
With such wood thrust into the seething fires 
of the furnaces, a stream of glittering sparks 
ascended from the smoke-stacks, and trailed 
away behind for half a mile. 

All this was a part of the show, of course, 
and there was always an enthusiastic company 
of spectators on every wharf to welcome it. 
For the steamboat traffic of that time was not 
merely a money-making enterprise; it was a 
nation-building service, which everybody re- 
joiced in and celebrated as such. 


A Luxurious Journey. 


HE service was generous. Passage-money, 
T reasonable in amount, covered all expenses 

—stateroom, meals, and service of every 
kind. The ‘‘tip’’ had not been invented in 
those days. The meals were almost barbaric in 
their profusion; they were sumptuous beyond 
anything dreamed of in the best hotels of that 
time. ‘To the people of a comparatively new 
country, whose ways of life were simple, a 
steamboat trip was an indulgence in luxury long 
to be remembered. 

In the early fifties a new and important 
development of steamboat traffic appeared. 
Steamboats were already running up the 
Missouri River and its larger tributaries. They 
were engaged mainly in bringing out the furs 
collected in the mountain regions, and in 
carrying supplies to the 
trappers. But in the 
early fifties a great tide 
of emigration began 
pouring into the Mis- 
souri River country, and 
a multitude of steam- 
boats went at once into 
the business of carrying 
agricultural implements, 
supplies, and hundreds 
of emigrant passengers to 
St. Louis. 

These boats were from 
Pittsburgh and Cincin- 
nati. Some of them were 
too large and otherwise 
unfit to navigate the 
Missouri, but they went 
as far as St. Louis, 
packed with passengers, 
and covered all over 
with farm implements, 
painted red, so that a 
boat of that class was 
easily distinguished as it 
pounded its way down 
the Ohio, stopping nowhere, and concerning 
itself only with through traffic. Some of them 
stopped at St. Louis only for supplies, and 
went on up the Missouri. 

As there were no governmental helps to 
navigation in those earlier days, when steam- 
boats, big and little, thronged the Western 
rivers, so also there were no governmental 
hindrances of any consequence. The pilots 
alone were rather rigidly regulated. Once a 
year each of them must stand an examination 
designed to ascertain his knowledge of that 
part of the river system for which he asked a 
license. But only the first examination mat- 
tered; once licensed, he had no further diffi- 
culty. After that the examinations were a 
mere form—a simple question or two, and the 
payment of a five-dollar gold piece as the fee 
for the renewal of his license. 

The pilot was a veritable king when afloat. 
He could steer his boat whithersoever he 
chose; he could refuse to make a landing that 
he thought dangerous or unwise. In case of 
fog or bad weather of any kind he could run 
the boat ashore, order her tied up to the trees 
there, and go to bed if he so desired. His deci- 
sion was final, indisputable, subject to no 
appeal. The captain, even when he happened to 
be sole and absolute owner of the boat, could in 
no way dispute the decree of his majesty, the 
pilot. The law of the land forbade that, under 
penalties which nobody cared to incur. 

But in all other respects navigation was for 
a long time practically free from governmental 
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interference. Until the fifties there was no 
law requiring steamboats, when meeting each 
other, to signal on which side of the channel 
they wished to pass. The pilots had to guess 
from each other’s course and turnings what 
each intended, and when water was low and 
the channel tortuous, the guessing was always 
uncertain, and sometimes disastrously wrong. 
In the fifties an order was issued to regulate 
this matter. It required that the signals be 
given by taps of the bell, for the reason that 
steam-whistles had not yet come into general 


use. In rough weather the bell signals were | 


often difficult to hear, and many disasters 
resulted from their misinterpretation. The 
steam-whistle signal was ordered, with great 
advantage to navigation, but to the sore dis- 
pleasure of captains and pilots, who bitterly 
resented the interference with their privilege of 
navigating the rivers in any way they pleased. 

It was not until well along in the fifties that 
any steamboat was required to carry life- 
preservers. When this new requirement was 
proposed, the steamboat men strenuously ob- 
jected to it. They argued that they had carried 
passengers by millions, and had drowned very 
few of them; that the mattresses, shutters, 
stateroom doors, chairs, and the like, with 
which every steamboat was furnished, were 
better life-preservers than any that manu- 
facturers were likely to supply. 

In brief, the steamboat men resented every 
interference with their liberty. They knew 
how to navigate those rivers better than any- 
body in Washington, and they saw no reason 
for impertinent interference. 

In certain respects they were right. River- 
men say that during the years 1865-67 the gov- 
ernment-locked safety-valve probably caused 
the explosion of more steamboat boilers than 
any other thing. It has since been improved. 


Sek a tea 


CLEVELAND 


PYBY H. I. 


TANDING in the 
S shade of the water- 

tank at Piute, Olafson 
looked west over the Amer- 
ican desert. A thermome- 
ter hanging by the door of 
the tool-shed indicated one hundred and two 
degrees Fahrenheit, and it was not quite ten 
o’clock in the morning. Olafson said to two 
recumbent figures on the sand that drifted 
about his feet: 

‘*T was born in Tomsk. I have memories of 
snow and ice. It is cold there now.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Clifford, shifting from his back 
to a position of greater comfort on his stomach, 
‘*those memories won’t give you pneumonia 
here. ’” 

The third man, Bauer, uttered a sound like 
a grunt. 

From a sand-whipped station, separated 
from the water-tank by two hot strips of steel, 
came the monotonous hum of the telegraph- 
wires. Off in the desert little whirlwinds of 
sand formed, rose rapidly, danced a short dis- 
tance, and disappeared. Young Whalen, the 
operator, came to the door of the station and 
hailed the trio: 

‘*There’s trouble at Comanche!’’ 

Comanche, sixty miles west of Piute, was 
the first stopping-place for trains in the desert 
proper. Like Piute, it consisted of a water- 
tank, a tool-shed, some coal-bins and a station. 
Piute, however, was more fortunate than 
Comanche, for it had a well. All the water 
for Comanche was brought by tank-cars. 

‘*You know Beggs has Comanche,’’ Whalen 
said. ‘‘He’s a widower. The two girls there 
are his. Nellie, the older, is a pretty fair 
operator. Beggs hiked to Liver Point on 
business yesterday noon. He wasn’t gone an 
hour when the water-tank started to leak. 
There was nobody there but the two girls. 
They tried to save the tank, but the last of the 
water got out at midnight, and they’ve wired 
for help. It’s hotter there than here, and the 
water’s gone.’’ 

‘*But the -tank train will be through from 
the Point by noon,’’ said Clifford. 

‘*No, it won’t. The sand’s been drifting 
badly, and there isn’t a wheel turning west of 
Comanche. Beggs can’t get home. I’ve orders 
to hold the Oriental, but — 

‘*But what?” asked Clifford. 

‘She went into the ditch—broken rail—at 
Rummy Creek an hour ago. The track east 
of here won’t be open for thirty-six hours. ’’ 

Olafson walked over to the thermometer. 
The mercury was one hundred and four 
degrees. Out on the sand wastes the miniature 
cyclones were steadily increasing in size and 
power. 

‘*Tt seems to me,’’ Clifford said to Whalen, 
‘‘that the maintenance gang has something to 
do.’’ 

In college Clifford had had the reputation of 
being the most dandified member of his class. 
When, before graduation, he had left with the 
remark that he was ‘‘tired of himself,’’ and 
proposed to learn how to build and control a 
railroad, his comrades smiled. When word 
came that he had gone to work with a main- 
tenance-of-way crew, they gave him three 





The golden era of the Western steamboats 
ended with the outbreak of the Civil War. With 
the Mississippi closed from Cairo to its mouth ; 
with the Tennessee and Cumberland rivers in 
possession of the Southern forces; with navi- 
gation seriously interfered with in the Ohio; 
and with the Missouri River traffic at an end 
for lack of further need of it, there was little 
for the great fleets of Western steamboats to 
do, and the greater number of them went into 
| government service. 

When the war ended, and indeed, as soon as 
the Mississippi was opened again, there was a 
marked revival of steamboating. Enterprising 
men saw that vast quantities of grain, pro- 
visions, agricultural implements, dry - goods, 
groceries, cattle, mules, and all else that min- 
isters to human needs, must be carried South 
to replenish the utterly exhausted resources of 
that war-stricken region. 

For a time it seemed that the glory of the 
steamboat was returning; but presently the 
war-wrecked railroads of the South were re- 
paired, and the traffic of the steamboats passed 
into their hands. This was not only because 
the railroads could carry freight and passengers 
more speedily to New Orleans, Memphis and 
other distributing points, but also because they 
could deliver freight and passengers at every 
little station between the Northern sources of 
supply and the Southern distributing cities. 

The day of the steamboat was done; 
glory of the river had departed. 

The river traffic is still enormous, of course, 
but it is not what it was. There are wise 
men who predict that under new conditions 
and in radically changed forms, the river trade 
is destined to become even greater in the future 
than it was in the past. But the romance of 
it has gone forever. Its future must be purely 


commercial. 
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months to weary of his job. 
That was fifteen months 
ago. 

Now he was temporarily 
in charge of maintenance of 
right of way between Piute 
and Comanche, where lizards and other crawl- 
ing things, born of aridity and heat, are more 
numerous than section-hands. Olafson and 
Bauer, both college graduates, were his two 
assistants. Like him, they had chosen to begin 
at the bottom of the ladder. They were some- 
what older than Clifford, but he had shown 
such a faculty for making those about him feel 
as he felt and do as he did that older men 
forgot his youth, and followed him. 

‘*Sixty miles to Comanche and all up grade. 
We’ve got a velocipede that will carry us, but 
where shall we put the water? We must get 
enough water through to supply those girls for 
several days. They’ll go stark, raving mad if 
they don’t have enough. ’’ 
| ‘*There’s a push-car we might couple on to 
| the velocipede, ’’ suggested Bauer. 

Whalen, with an anxious expression on his 
face, joined them. 

“I’m not urging you fellows to go. If any 
of you could handle the key, I’d go myself. 
But those are good girls, and it’s lonesome 
enough out there, and—and —’’ 

‘*You dry up, Whalen!’’ said Clifford. ‘‘Go 
in and tell Comanche we’ll be on the way in 
an hour.’’ 

Olafson and Bauer were inspecting velocipede 
K-12, standing on her siding by the tank. 
There were two seats for those who pumped 
the levers and another seat for a passenger. 
The push-car was half-buried in the sand. 
Whalen brought out a bucket of water. The 
three ducked their heads in it and splashed 
their throats and chests. 

They dragged the velocipede into position 
and placed the push-car, which was of light 
construction, behind it. With ropes and chains 
they made it fast to the velocipede. They placed 
two barrels on the car, and securely lashed 
them down. While Clifford and Bauer knocked 
together covers for the barrels, Whalen got 
sheets from the scanty supply for his own bed 
to put under the covers, to check evaporation 


and spilling. 
Each of the maintenance crew carried a two- 
quart canteen of water. Olafson strapped three 


shovels and two picks to the barrels. Whalen, 
who had been absent during the last of the 
preparations, reappeared with a basket, con- 
taining nearly all his jerked beef and the best 
of his canned goods. 

‘“*You can take it easy till you come to 
Siding 3,’’ he said. ‘‘The real grade starts 
there. From then on you’ll have to work.’’ 

Clifford took the first pump-seat on K-12; 
Bauer sat opposite him; Olafson took the third 
seat. Clifford and Bauer stretched back from 
the pump-handles, there was a grinding of 
wheels on sand-peppered rails, and into the 
white glare of the desert started K-12 and her 
load. Whalen, on his way back to the station, 
gave the thermometer a glance. It marked 
one hundred and six degrees. What the heat 
would be on the open sands no one could say. 

Olafson, with his sombrero drawn far down 











to the line of his eyes, lounged on the back 
seat. Clifford and Bauer bent forward and 


back at the pump-handles. Their arms were | 
bare, and the necks of their shirts were opened 


wide on their chests. 

At Siding 1 the velocipede came to an abrupt 
stop. The whirlwinds, which were growing 
in strength, had covered the track with sand 
for fifty feet. 


three of them dug out the rails. A thousand 


needles seemed to be driving through his back | 


as he turned away from the sun. He reached 
for his canteen. 

‘*‘Wash your lips and nostrils with it,’’ said 
Clifford. ‘*Don’t drink until you have to, and 
then only a little.’’ 

Strange winds, which were not born of 
clouds, for clouds there were none, or out of 
the distant mountains, for the peaks had noth- 
ing in common with the desert, —winds born of 
the heat of the dead land,—whipped up the 
particles of sand, and drove them like pellets 
of steel into the faces of the toilers. Overhead 
the sun was a ball of white fire. 

Half a mile beyond this first blockade they 
met another. 


DRAWN BY H. BURGESS 


HE WAS NOW BLINDED, BUT STILL IN CONTROL. 


into it. Two hundred feet of rail had to be 
cleared before they could go on again. Bauer 
reached for his canteen. Clifford looked at 
him. 

‘*Souse your face and lips, but don’t drink 
until you must. ’’ 

Bauer obeyed. Clifford pulled out a hand- 
kerchief, moistened it, and squeezed a few 
drops of water on his tongue. Olafson followed 
his example. 

At Siding 2, eighteen miles from Piute, the | 
sand lay in hummocks on the rails for a hun- 
dred feet. The wind was gaining in strength. 


Three hours had been needed to make this | 
Clifford pumped half the way; then | 


point. 
Olafson took his place; now Clifford was ready 
to relieve Bauer. 

Bauer, bending over his shovel, scraping the 
rails, helping to make the way clear for K-12, 
suddenly began to laugh. His face looked like 
pounded beefsteak. His lips were swollen, 


and blue circles were gathering under his eyes. | 


‘“*T have a dream!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘I am 
warm, yet I am cold. 
sand—it is flowers, running water and music. 
Such dreams are better than work. ’’ 

He cast his shovel far to the right of the 


track and threw his arms wildly above his | 


head. 

‘**This,’’ shouted Clifford to Olafson, ‘‘is the 
time for rough work! Close in!’’ 

He seized Bauer by the throat, while Olafson 
caught his legs. They tumbled him over on 
the hot sand and rubbed him. Over his heart 
and his chest, pinching and slapping, down to 
his stomach and the rigid muscles of his legs, 
the two men worked ; and to finish the methods | 


of revival used on the desert, which Clifford | 
had mastered long before, they rubbed water | 


from their canteens into his bloodshot eyes; but 
very little did they put down his throat. In 
the course of fifteen minutes Bauer languidly | 
opened his eyes, yawned, stretched, and asked: 

“*Did I cave in?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ answered Clifford. 
almost an hour.’’ 

Bauer -staggered to his feet, shook himself, 
and went back to his shovel. In the blazing 
steel-blue of the sky a vulture hovered like a 
black speck—one of those round black specks 
that dance before the eyes when the heart is 
not pumping as it should. 

A hundred miles in any direction from the 
blistered track the heat-waves rose layer upon 
layer. Forty miles up the grade Olafson began 
to notice them. 


Olafson freed the tools, and the | 


K-12 wedged its forward wheels | 





I see sand, but it is not | 


‘*We’ve lost | 


He was at the velocipede pumps | 
with Clifford; Bauer crouched behind. Per- | 
spiration was pouring from the three of them | 
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|as a spring rain runs from the shingles of a 
| cottage roof. 

‘*The color scheme is great. There’s a layer 
of the purple of Tyre and another of Roman 
gold. Such turquoise blue I never saw before. ’’ 

‘*And never will again,’’ said Clifford, and 
with that ceased his work at the pumps and 
struck him squarely between the eyes. Olafson 
gave a little groan and went backward. Bauer 
| and Clifford were on top of him, and they tore 
the clothes from him, and hammered him back 
into life and sanity. Clifford’s lips were black, 
| his eyes looked like hideous goggles, but he 

knew what to do. The canteens were empty 
now, but he and Bauer uncovered a barrel, 
and sparingly mopped the face and lips of 
Olafson until reason came back to him. 

On the east slope of Turtle Hill, the heaviest 
grade before Comanche is reached, the veloci- 
| pede was stopped by three hundred feet of 
sand-drifted tracks. It was the evening of the 
desert, when the fierce day heat changes to 
intense cold. The whirlwinds had ended their 
play, and the cold was beginning to creep into 
the marrow of living things. 

Clifford took the lead in clearing the rails 
until his shovel began to go 
aimlessly. He missed his 
scoopful several times, and 
then called to his comrades : 

‘*‘Something’s wrong! 
I’m blind or crazy !’’ 

But he did not go down 
to his knees or relinquish 
his position as leader. By 
his order Olafson soaked a 
handkerchief in water and 
bound it over his eyes. He 
was now blinded, but still 
in control. Standing erect 
in the growing dark, he said 
to Bauer: 

**K-12, with only two on 
the pumps, can’t haul the 
push-car to the summit— 
that’s a mile away. We’ve 
got to get the push-car up 
first, and then the run into 
Comanche will be easy. 
Dump K-12 into the ditch. ’’ 

Without ceremony K-12 
was tumbled to the left of 
the right of way. 

‘**You fellows take the 
sides and put me in the 
middle. ’’ 

Bauer led him to the 
middle of the track, directly 
behind the push-car, and 
fixed his hands on the plat- 
form. The three, putting 
their weight against the car, 
slowly pushed it up the grade. For an hour 
they wrestled with it, and then gained the 
summit. 

Blocking the wheels, Bauer soaked Clifford’s 
eye bandage again. 

By slow steps, the two leading Clifford, they 
made their way down the grade, and dragged 
K-12 out of the ditch. Clifford fumbled his 
| way to one side of the pumps, Bauer taking 
| the other side. Olafson, sure that Clifford 

could not see, was not riding, but pushing. 
|In this way they reached the push-car. By 
| hard work they moved K-12 round in front of 
it, and made a new coupling. 

As they were ready to make the final start 
| for Comanche, Bauer, nodding his head toward 
Clifford, whispered to Olafson: 

‘“*If he was stone-blind he’d still hold to 
it.’” 

‘*Well,’’ answered Olafson, ‘‘somebody must 
lead. He is not afraid.’’ 

Fourteen hours after leaving Piute, K-12 
groaned miserably, and stopped in front of 
Comanche station. It was one o’clock in the 
| morning, and although the switch-targets were 
| burning brightly, no one was in sight. Bauer, 
staggering away from the pumps, caught sight 
| of a strip of paper pinned to one of the posts 
|holding up the porch roof in front of the 
| station. 

“*T guess something’s wrong, Clifford!’’ he 
called. ‘‘Here’s a note.’’ 

Clifford threw up his hands impatiently, and 
| Bauer read: 

“Piute said you were coming. We didn’t think 
| to save water when the tank was leaking, and 
| we’ve had none for a day. All station papers are 

on the desk. Sister and I are inside. 
“Nellie Beggs.” 

Clifford got away from K-12 and threw back 
his shoulders. 
| ‘*Open the water-barrels and bring the girls 
|round. Souse them with it. Give me a hand 





‘to the keys. I’ll call Piute. Whalen will 
know it’s a ‘plug’ on the wire, but he’ll 
listen to Comanche and the maintenance 


gang.’’ 

| Bauer and Olafson found the girls, and re- 
viving them, cheated the desert of its prey. 
Clifford, haggard and sightless, sat over the 
key, tapping to Piute: 

Comanche and Beggs girls safe. Send more 
| water by the Oriental. Warn Oriental sand drift- 
ing badly. Better come on with section-gang. If 
you can’t, we start east in morning with K-12 and 
push-car. Will keep right of way open, anyhow. 

On the ‘‘click’’ from Whalen that he had 
the message, Clifford laid his head over on his 
folded arms, and slept. 
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ANDREW BONAR LAW. 


FACT: AND COMMENT. 


HE perfect list of Christmas gifts includes | 


some things that cannot be bought. 


TT? ERE is no loom on. which so many pleas- 
ing fictions are woven as the heirloom. 


B* the approval of woman suffrage in Cali- | 
fornia, which gave the ballot to half a/| 


million new voters, the number of women now 
qualified to participate in the election of a 
President is raised to nearly a million. It 
will be interesting to see how many go to the 
polls next year. 


USSIA, seeking an outlet for its surplus 

sugar, has asked the Brussels conference 
to consent to a modification of the agreement 
that restricts its right to export freely. The 
conference will reply on Friday of this week. 
A favorable answer may have the effect of 
slightly lowering the retail price of sugar. 


GROUP of. handsome, smartly dressed 


Indian girls went to the Harvard-Carlisle | 
football game in automobiles, and looked as | 
happy when their braves defeated the white | 


men as their grandmothers looked when their 
grandfathers destroyed an emigrant train. 
The contrast is something to think about. 


HEN Norman J. Colman, editor of a 

farm paper, became the first Secretary of 
Agriculture, conservative persons were grieved 
at what they termed “a demagogic pandering 
to the farm vote.’’ That was less than twenty- 
five years ago. Mr. Colman, who died last 
month, lived to see the new department grow 
into one of the most useful in the govern- 
ment. 


Mocs weight attaches to the opinion of 
ex-Senator Edmunds that the arbitration 
treaties imply no surrender of the constitutional 
rights of the Senate, and that they should be 
ratified in the form in which they were sub- 
mitted by President Taft. During his term of 
office Mr. Edmunds was recognized as a lead- 
ing authority on constitutional law; and no 
one has discovered any failing of his mental 
powers since then. 


HE Vicar of Bray, when translated into 

Chinese, becomes our old friend, Wu Ting- 
fang. This accomplished diplomat favors the 
republic, but believes in a constitutional mon- 
archy, and would not object very strongly to 
an absolute government such as has prevailed 
in China to the present time. This shows 
exantly where he stands, and makes it plain 
that he has not lost any of the astuteness for 
which he was distinguished while in America. 
T= deserving poor continually suffer from 

the acts of those who impose on organ- 
ized charity. A recent investigation in Chicago 
resulted in dropping five thousand families 
from the list of those who had been receiv- 
ing relief from the county treasury. All of 
them were found to be of comfortable means, 
and many owned real estate and had bank- 
accounts. The complaint is often made that 
organized charity moves slowly. It does, some- 
times—because it tries to investigate before it 
acts. 


ELVIN Vaniman, who has built a dirigible | 


balloon, asked the head of the Weather 
Bureau what was the best time to begin a 
flight across the ocean. He was told that the 
bureau could not forecast ocean weather, but 
that a flying-machine, to cross in safety, must | 
be able to travel six miles above the earth, in 
the zone that is clear of storms. Unfortunately, 
the temperature there is fifty degrees below 
zero, and the air so thin that its sustaining 
power is only one-fourth of what it is at the 
surface of the earth. Transatlantic sailings 
have not yet been booked. 
N° psychologist or philosopher has yet deter- 

mined why it is that every form of locomo- 
tion or transportation has had, in its turn, so 
strong a fascination. Years ago little boys 
envied the driver of the stage-coach ; at a later 
period other little boys were early convinced 
that nothing but the life of a horse-car con- 
ductor could be wholly satisfactory. To-day 
the small boys wish to become locomotive engi- 
neers or chauffeurs. In one form of trans- 
portation, however, it is easy to see where lay 


well as the young. Western steamboating was 
like nothing else in the world. It was, as Mr. 
George Cary Eggleston so vividly describes it 
on another page, a great help in our nation- 
building, and one of the most picturesque 
activities in our history. Nothing like it can 
| be seen to-day anywhere in the ‘world, or is 
likely to be seen again. ‘Those who, like Mr. 
Eggleston, knew it from boyhood, usually 
carried the love of it, as he did, to the grave. 


* ©¢ 


MASTERY. 
Better than fortune’s best is mastery in the using, 
And sweeter than anything sweet is the art to lay it 
aside. Louise Imogen Guiney. 





* © 


MR. BALFOUR. 
HE resignation of Mr. Balfour as the 
leader of the opposition party in Great 
Britain is a political event of the first 
importance. 

In this country we have no party leaders who 
| possess authority at all comparable with that 
which a prime minister or an opposition leader 
exercises in England. There the leader leads. 
| A member of his party who will not follow 
him secedes and joins another party. 

Mr. Balfour has led. He became the leader 
because he was the strongest, most versatile, 
most persuasive, most tactful parliamentarian 
on the Conservative side of the House, and he 
has well earned the title that his opponent, 
the prime minister, has given him—‘‘the most 
distinguished member of the greatest delibera- 
tive assembly in the world.”’ 

He resigns, professedly on account of ill 
health. That, no doubt, is one of the reasons 
for his action; but the chief reason is probably 
the fact that he can no longer lead a party 
united and confident in his leadership. He is 
| not so aggressive as one faction wishes him to 
| be. His advice on the veto bill, that the Con- 
servative lords should acquiesce in the virtual 
extinction of the House of Lords as a power 
in legislation, was not acceptable to the fight- 
ing members of the party. Some of them 
openly advocated his resignation or deposition. 

But now that he has retired, the party is no 
better off. In Mr. Bonar Law, it has elected a 
leader who is a good man, but by no means the 
equal of Mr. Balfour. A real leader is never 
elected, nor is he a compromise candidate. He 
is a leader before he is formally designated as 
such, because he leads. In the present cireum- 
stances, Mr. Law cannot tnite the Conservative 
party. Perhaps no man can. The result will 
be a renewed lease of power for the present 
government. 

Mr. Balfour will be remembered in his 
retirement, and long after his death, as an 
eloquent, skilful, earnest and high-minded 
statesman, who was respected and loved as 
much as he was admired. 





* @¢ 


REALLY DUMB. 

HERE are still people in the world who 
regard the horse as a kind of animated 
machine, created solely for the use of 

man, and having no rights of its own. 

That is largely because the horse is in the 
fullest sense a dumb animal. If you strike a 
dog, he yelps; if you step on the tail of 
a cat, shescreams. A horse, on the other hand, 
may be beaten almost to death and make no 
sound. Pleasure he expresses by whinnying; 
but it is only in his death-agony that his suffer- 
| ing finds audible expression, and frequently not 
even then. 

It is this pathetic silence, this inability of 
the horse to give utterance to his pain, that 
causes sO many persons to ignore his suffer- 
ings. They have no imagination, and he has 
no cries with which to impress their indurated 
senses. If he could ery out as the dog does, 
our city streets would reécho sounds that could 
| not be endured for a day. The change in the 
a of horses would be instant and en- 
| during. 
| Take, for example, navicular disease, from 
| which many horses suffer. It attacks one. of 
the bones of the forefoot. The bone decays 
just as a human tooth decays. Imagine the 
suffering of a horse obliged to walk on a foot 
in that condition! 

Some forms of spavin are so painful that a 
horse afflicted with them becomes thin, even 
if he is generously fed and does no work. 
The trouble may, indeed, be recognized by this 
peculiar emaciation—a thinness about the 
waist or loins so excessive that it sometimes 
seems as if a small handkerchief would span 
the animal in front of the hips. 

But although the horse does not. speak or 
ery out, he tells his story plainly enough to 
those who can understand it. It is his eye 











that speaks. When he suffers, his eye is con- 
tracted, and has a nervous, flurried, restless 
expression, indescribable, yet easily recog- 
nized. When he is comfortable, his eye seems 
large and full, and has a quiet and serene look, 
and if he is petted, an arch look, the expres- 
sion of fun and mischief. From a stableful of 
city work-horses an expert will select, by the 
expression of their eyes alone, the horses that | 
have good drivers and those that have cruel | 
ones. 

That the ears of the horse also express his | 
emotion is too well known to need more than al 
reference. When he is unhappy, ill-treated or 
neglected, his ears have a backward slant that 
is characteristic. You sometimes see it in 
animals that are vicious; you always see it 
in those that are abused. 

The vocabulary of the horse -is limited, but 
its limits are the same as those of our own 
inadequate speech: on the one hand pleasure, 
on the other pain. 
that will not try to learn it, a dull one that 


cannot succeed. 
* © 


DOMESTIC LOVE. 


A simple, fireside thing, whose quiet smile 
Can warm earth’s poorest hovel to a home. 
J. R. Lowell. 


* ¢ 


COUNTRY GIRLS. 


66 F I were in search of a wife,”’ said a hap- | 


pily married man, ‘‘I should go to the 
country for her. You cannot find anywhere 
a town so small that it does not contain young | 
women of education, refinement and attractive | 
personality. The young men whom they 


would naturally have married have gone to the | 


city. The marriage chances of the girls are 
therefore reduced in number and limited in 
kind. No women in the world are better fitted 
to make good wives, yet many of them remain | 
unmarried. ’’ 

Any discerning person of middle age will 
testify to the truth of this observation. Far 
more than the country, the city represents 
extremes of circumstances—wealth on one hand, 
poverty on the other. Those extremes are 
sharply reflected in the training of young 
women. The daughters of the rich have no 
need, the daughters of the poor no time, to 
learn the arts of housekeeping and homemak- 
ing. One girl is required to do no work at all; 
the other must occupy herself outside her home 
at something that will bring in money. 

On the other hand, the country is full of 
families neither rich nor poor, whose daugh- 
ters have attended good schools, have had lei- 
sure to become familiar with the best art and 
music and literature, have acquired the polish 
that comes from contact with the world, and 
then have returned to practise the excellent 
profession of housewifery in their own homes, 
where they learned it. 

The girl of this class brings to her husband 
a dower much more valuable than money. In 
the simple atmosphere of the country town 
she learns poise and judgment. She gives 
more and asks less than the girl who craves 
the constant excitement of the bargain counter 
and the matinée. Having always centered 
her interests in her home, she finds it natural 
and satisfying to center them, after marriage, 
in the home that her husband provides for 
her. 

In material ways, the city offers tempting 
rewards to energetic, intelligent youth, but in 
the matter of homemaking the country does 
not suffer in comparison. 

In respect of marriage, propinquity may be 
a good explanation, but it is a poor excuse. 


* ©¢ 


SANTA. CLAUS’S MAIL. 

HE Post-Office Department recently made 

the curious mistake of supposing that 

Santa Claus was a fictitious person. In 
fact, it got the idea, in some way, that he did 
not exist at all; that there was not any such 
thing as Santa Claus. And so it ordered that 
all mail addressed to him be destroyed or 
returned to the sender. 

The mistake probably arose from the fact 
that the old gentleman is undeniably a little 
careless about calling for his mail. Letters 
addressed to him sometimes remain for a con- 
siderable time unclaimed, and cases have been 
known in which he never: received them at 
all. And since he moves about so much, and 
has so many different addresses, his mail can- 
not well be forwarded. 

The mistake, however, was soon rectified. 
Hundreds of persons wrote to say that they 
not only knew Santa Claus and where he lived, 
but had often helped him distribute his pres- 
ents at Christmas time, when he was rushed. 
The department saw that it had been misled 


It is a heartless person | 


and deceived, and at once ordered the rule 
rescinded. 

So this year, as in the past, Santa Claus 
will get his mail. If the Postmaster-General 
does not happen to see him within a few days 
after a letter comes in, he will put it inté’the 
hands of some benevolent person who says he 
| knows where Santa Claus lives, and is going 
| right up by there. 





| * © 
THE CARDINALS. 
| Ni%ten or better illustrates the composi- 
tion of the College of Cardinals than the 
fact that prior to the recent consistory 
there was for nearly fifteen million English- 
speaking Roman Catholics only one active cardi- 
nal. That was Cardinal Gibbons of Baltimore. 
Cardinal Moran of Australia died a few months 
ago, and Cardinal Logue of Ireland is too 
| feeble to attend to his duties. There has been 
no cardinal in England since the death of 
Cardinal Vaughan in 1903. 

The College of Cardinals is not a rep- 
resentative assembly, with the function of 
making laws for the Roman Catholic Church. 

It is a body of advisers to the Pope, who 
| has supreme power in the selection of them. 
He may choose all of them from Italy if he 
wishes ; and it has, indeed, been customary for 
him to take care that a majority of them are 
Italians, so that the succession of Italian Popes 
| may be preserved. It is discretion only that 

| has led the Popes to call to their council capable 

| priests from other countries. 
| In spite of its large Roman Catholic popula- 
tion, the United States has never had more than 
one seat at the council table. It had no seat at 
all until Archbishop McCloskey of New York 
was made a cardinal in 1875. Since Cardinal 
| McCloskey’ 8 death, in 1885, Cardinal Gibbons 
| has been the only American representative; but 
| now, by conferring the red hat on Archbishops 
Farley of New York and O’Connell of Boston, 
the Pope has greatly strengthened the influence 
of the American branch of the church. 

Archbishop Falconio, who has also just been 
elevated to the cardinalate, is an American citi- 
zen, although an Italian by birth; but so much 
of his life has been spent abroad that, however 
he may appear in the records of the church, he 
will never be generally regarded as an Ameri- 
can cardinal. 

The English Roman Catholics are to be rep- 
resented by Archbishop Bourne of Westmin- 
ster, who has been named to succeed the late 
Cardinal Vaughan. Thus the English-speaking 
branch of the church now has four active men . 
to set forth its views in Rome, and if Mon- 
signor Faleconio is included, five. 





* © 


NATIONAL PROHIBITION. 
HOSE active leaders of the prohibition 
movement, Mrs. Stevens, president of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 

and Congressman Hobson of Alabama, have 
recently announced their intention of carrying 
the battle to Washington. There they will try 
to get legislation by Congress that will suppress 
the saloon in all, or nearly all, parts of the 
country. 

Strictly speaking, they do not seek national 
prohibition. 

Suppression of the liquor traffic by direct 
action of the national government is possible 
in two ways only: either by a constitutional 
amendment, or through the exercise of the 
taxing power. To get a constitutional amend- 
ment, which requires a two-thirds vote by 
Congress and ratification by three-fourths of 
the states, would be exceedingly slow and diffi- 
cult. To increase the internal revenue tax to 
a point that would drive all distillers, brewers 
and dealers out of business, although simple in 
theory, would, as a practical matter, be ex- 
tremely hard to do. 

But the leaders of the prohibition movement 
have found still a third method of attaining the 
same practical result. They ask for a law that 
will give to each state jurisdiction over ship- 
ments of liquor from outside the moment they 
cross the state line. Under the present law, 
liquor shipped into any given state is not sub- 
ject to its laws until after it has been delivered 
to the consignee. This exemption is the chief 
protection of those who evade the law not only 
in the growing number of prohibition states 
and communities, but also in those that have a 
license or local option system. 

The legislation now suggested has been 
urged at Washington for years, but never so 
vigorously as it now promises to be, for the 
forces that in recent years have won throughout 
the Union such notable victories for prohi- 
bition are strong and well led. If any such 
vigorous attack on Congress is made as that 
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which resulted in the abolition of the army | 
canteen, the opponents of prohibition may well 
be apprehensive of the result. 


NATURE @ SCIENCE 


EASenquases AND MINE EXPLO- 
SIONS.—Mr. F. Napier Denison of Victoria, 
British Columbia, has traced a curious corre- 
spondence between earthquakes and colliery 
gas explosions. His records, which cover the 
past 12 years, show that the serious explosions 
in coal-mines listed by the United States Geo- 
logical Survey during that period appeared to 
occur much more frequently during the months 
of extreme pendulum movement in his seis- 
mometer, or earthquake-recording instrument. 
In 1904, for example, when there were com- 
paratively few mine explosions, the pendulum 
varied but slightly from normal, whereas in 
1909 and 1910, when there was a remarkable 
departure from normal, a large number of explo- 
sions occurred both in Europe and America. 
Mr. Denison suggests that the curve of pen- | 
dulum wanderings represents the presence of | 
slow earth strains and movements, and that | 





the study of such strains and slow movements 
may be of practical value in determining the | 
probable times when dangerous conditions may | 
be expected in coal-mines. 
° } 
USSELS AS FOOD.—In a recent bulle- | 
tin, the Bureau of Fisheries declares that | 
sea-mussels are, in a high degree, both pala- | 
table and nutritious. The bureau goes further, | 
and says that in view of the abundance | 
of the mussels, and the ease with which they | 
can be obtained, the neglect of them for table | 
use is wasteful. It points out that sea-| 
mussels are found along the coasts of nearly | 
all the northern half of the northern hemi- | 
sphere, and that there are beds on the New | 
England coast so extensive that the mussels 
could be collected daily by the ton. It adds | 
that many persons consider the flavor of the 
mussel superior to that of the oyster; that, 
moreover, mussels are in season when the oyster | 
is out of season, and that they are more easily | 
cultivated than the oyster. It admits that | 
fresh mussels are difficult to market, for they | 
spoil if kept more than 24 hours, but asserts 
that if canned or pickled, they retain their 
natural flavor for months. The bureau recom- 
mends that such cheap and nutritious food be 
placed on the market. 


| 
® 

RAILWAY CLEARANCE CAR.—A new 

clearance measuring car, that automatically 
registers the clearances, or distances from the 
track, of railway-stations, and the height of 
tunnels and bridges, and the width of open or 
closed cuts, has been 
placed in service upon 
the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. Thecar is 
built of steel, and is 
54 feet eight inches 
long, with a _ floor 
four feet five inches | 
above the top of the | 
rail. The clearance | 
frame is mounted | 
over the forward truck. Hinged fingers, two 
feet long and six inches apart, protrude from 
this frame, and show directly on a scale their net 
projection in any angular position. The main 
frame measures overhead clearances up to 17 
feet above the top of the rail; an auxiliary 
sliding frame is used for clearances up to 20 
feet. The curvature of the track and the over- 
head elevation are recorded upon two large 
horizontal scales within the small cabin shown 
in the accompanying illustration. The car 
can be worked while running at a speed of 
four miles an hour, and since the gages are 
well-lighted, measurements can be made by 
night or day, and in dark tunnels. Two men are 
required to read the scales, and a third man is | 
employed when the clearances are close and | 
irregular. * 


EACHING CATTLE TO AVOID POI- 

SON.— The experiences of Mr. Walter 
Larden on the pampas of Argentina indicate 
that the avoidance of poisonous herbs is not, as 
has sometimes been thought, an instinct born 
in animals. There is a poisonous weed on the 
pampas called romerilla, which the native- 
born cattle and sheep have learned to avoid, 
but imported cattle and horses have to be 
taught not to eat it. That is done by tying 
them fast and then burning heaps of the weed 
to the windward of them. The smell of the | 
smoke breeds in them so great a dislike that 
they do not touch the green weed afterward. 


® 


CURRENT: EVENTS.) 


HE BEEF TRUST.—Attorneys for the 10 
Chicago meat-packers indicted for violation | 
of the criminal provisions of the Sherman act | 
sought, on November 14th, to delay the trial | 
of their clients, if not to quash the indictments, 
by an appeal to test the constitutionality of the 
law. They maintained that since the Supreme 
Court has held a reasonable combination to be 











| prevent the-violation of American neutrality. 


isfy the Russian demand for an apology. The 


| cated against the consul’s 


| as his agent in the capital. 


|the provinces of Gilan and Mazandaran, 


the fortifications at Akabah. 
ing continues about Tripoli. 


B 


|ceed Baron Uchida as the representative of 


permissible, the law fixes no definite standard 
by which the criminality of a combination in 
restraint of trade can be judged. The appeal 
was denied, but a stay was granted. } 

S 


ROUBLE ON THE MEXICAN BOR-| 
DER.—Gen. Bernardo Reyes, who was a | 
candidate for the presidency of Mexico, but | 
left the country shortly before the recent elec- 
tom, was arrested by United States officers in | 
» San Antonio, Texas, on | 
November 18th, after he | 
had been indicted by a} 
Federal grand jury on the | 
charge of conspiring to/| 
violate the neutrality laws. | 
Sixteen others were in- | 
dicted with him. On No- 
vember 20th President 
Madero of Mexico ordered 
25,000 troops to the Ameri- 
, can border, and Governor 
GENERAL REYES Colquitt of Texas has 
directed the’ militia in Brownsville to assist the 
county authorities in preventing revolutionists 
from crossing into Mexico., The United States 
troops now in Texas are held in readiness to 





Co) 
HE REV. GEORGE HARRIS, LL.D., 
who has been president of Amherst College | 
for almost 13 years, resigned November 16th, the | 
| resignation to take effect next commencement. 
& 
USSIA IN PERSIA.—Diplomatiec rela- 
tions between Russia and Persia were 
broken off, on November 19th, on account of 
the failure of the Persian government to sat- 





basis of the demand was 
| the alleged discourtesy 
manifested toward the 
Russian consul at Te- 
heran, when the property 
of the brother of the de- 
posed Shah was confis- 


protest. The deposed 
Shah, backed by Russia, 
has been attempting to 
secure reinstatement, and 
his brother has been acting 





W. MORGAN SHUSTER 
On November 6th 
Russia announced its intention of occupying 





in 
northern Persia, unless the apology should be 


| received. Russia also demanded the dismissal 


of W. Morgan Shuster, the American treasurer- 
general who went to Teheran in April to take 
charge of the national finances. By the use of 
the police attached to the treasury, he carried 
out the order to confiscate the property of the | 
deposed Shah’s brother. Mr. Shuster first | 
offended Russia when he appointed Major | 
Stokes, an English officer, to command the | 
treasury police. Russia objected toan English- | 
man holding an office which might take him 
into northern Persia. The government con- 
sented on November 22d to apologize to Russia 
and make reparation. 
& 
HINA.—Yuan Shi Kai accepted the pre- 
miership on November 15th, and formed a 
cabinet which contains leaders of all factions, 
including revolutionists and adherents of the 
throne. He is striving to preserve the mon- 
archy as the only way of preventing such a| 
state of chaos as would bring about foreign in- | 
tervention. Many influential Chinese, who 
have demanded the abdication of the Emperor, | 
are urging the new premier to depose the 
Manchu Dynasty and set up a republic. In- | 
stead of doing this, he has sent agents to the 
commanders of the revolting armies, and asked 
for a conference, with a view to agreeing on 
some way out of the present difficulties. | 
Ca) 
URCO-ITALIAN WAR.—The Italians, | 
on November 20th, renewed their attack on 
Turkish towns on the Red Sea by bombarding | 
Indecisive fight- 





& | 

ANTO DOMINGO.—President Ramon Ca- 
ceres was assassinated November 19th. He 
had been president since 1906, having succeeded 
President Morales, whom he put in office in 
1904. Congress was immediately summoned to 
meet on November 30th to elect a president. 
To protect American interests, the armored 
cruisers, Washington and North Carolina, 
were sent to Santo Domingo on November 21st. 

* 

ARON CHINDA, now Japanese ambassa- 
dor in Berlin, has been appointed to suc- 


Japan in Washington. 
& 

ECENT DEATHS.—The Rt. Rev. Alex- 

ander Mackay-Smith, bishop of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal diocese of Pennsylvania, died 
November 16th, aged 61 years.——Rear-Ad- 
miral John Y. Taylor, U. S. N., retired, died 
November 16th, aged 82 years.——Walter Wy- 
man, Surgeon-General of the United States | 
public health and marine hospital services, died 
November 2ist, aged 63 years. 





| down. 


Remember the Prisoner’s Children. | 


| 
Would you like to help the children who will | 
have no Santa Claus this Christmas? Mrs. Balling- 





| ton Booth, who is called the Little Mother by the | 
| men in prison, is trying to help hundreds of 


their little children and needy wives. We are glad 
| of money, toys or clothing. We specially need 
shoes. Will you help in making these little ones 
warm and happy at Christmas when you have 
| $0 much joy and gladness in your happy homes? 
MRS. BALLINGTON BOOTH, 
34 West 28th Street, New York City. 


= _ STEPPING - STONE TO WEALTH 


is the systematic saving of money. You and 
% , 









members of your family can easily cultivate this 
admirable habit by putting a dime in 


Grab’s Keyless 
Basket Bank 







X 


every day. Your money accumulates 
rapidly. Deposits of each coin registered 
automatically. Capacity $30. Bank opens 
when $5 or multiple thereof has been deposi 


ted. Cannot be opened otherwise. Made of 


solid steel, oxidized copper finish. Size 24 x 3 
ins. Price $1.00, prepaid in U.S. Money back 
if not satisfactory. An appropriate Xmas gift. Order NOW 


VICTOR M. GRAB & CO., B26 Ashland Block, Chicago, Ill. 


WORKS WITHOUT FAITH 


FAITH CAME AFTER THE WORKS HAD LAID 
THE FOUNDATION. 
A Bay State belle talks thus about coffee: 
“While a coffee drinker I was a sufferer from 
indigestion and intensely painful nervous head- 
| aches, from childhood. 
“Seven years ago my health gave out entirely. 





i 
| 


| I grew so weak that the exertion of walking, if 


only a few feet, made it necessary for me to lie 
My friends thought I was marked for con- 
sumption—weak, thin and pale. 

“T realized the danger I was in and tried faith- 
fully to get relief from medicines, till, at last, after 
having employed all kinds of drugs, the doctor 
acknowledged that he did not believe it was in 
his power to cure me. 

“While in this condition a friend induced me to 
quit coffee and try Postum, and I did so without 
the least hope that it would do me any good. I 
did not like it at first, but when it was properly 
made I found it was a most delicious and refresh- 
ing beverage. I am especially fond of it served at 
dinner ice-cold, with cream. 

“In a month’s time I began to improve, and in 
‘a few weeks my indigestion ceased to trouble me, 
and my headache stopped entirely. I am so per- 
fectly well now that I do not look like the same 
person, and I have so gained in flesh that I am 15 
pounds heavier than ever before. 

“This is what Postum has done for me. I still 
use it and shall always do so.”” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. | 

“There’s a reason,” and it is explained in the 
little book, “The Road to Wellville,” in packages. | 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and fall of human interest. i 


| Cups wear 








These guaranteed tires 
make your bicycle safe, as 
well as cheaper to maintain. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


‘Vacuum Cup Bicycle Tires 


are SAFE because the rubber cups on the tread grip the road 
with a hold that prevents slipping 1 In any direction. You may 
ride as fast as you like through mud and rain. 

They are LONG LAST) STIN NG because even after the rubber 
wn, the tread is still thicker than the average 
bicycle tire. Our tires are 80 well made that we are able to 
ene | an unqualified season’s guarantee with eac 

Sold by leading Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers 
Gooughent - country or direct from our factory prepaid in 
the United States, upon receipt of price, $8.50 per pair. 
Sizes 28 x 136, 28 x1%%, 28 x1%, 26x14 


Write for name of nearest detstinten 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pa. 
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In handsome nickeled case, 
pee ket size, for pocket, desk. 
rome, automobile or shop. All 


g of fine steel. A 20th Century 
marvel. 
Someof the47 Tools 
Hammer, Screw Driver,Chisel 
Corn Knife, Dividers, Twee- 
zers, Compass, Saw, Protrac- 
tor, File, Round File, Rule, 
Bevel, Universal Chue k, Tool 
Handle, T Square, Tri Square, 
Serateh Gauge, De pth Gauge, 
Rule Gauge, Slide Calipers, 
Reamer, Counte rsink, srad 
wi, Harness Awl, Scratch 


Awl Surnlant Eage Ink Eraser, 
Taek Claw Ret, Center 
Punch, Bag Ne dle ,Sail Needle 
Button Hook, Spatula, Se raper 
Stiletto, and ten others. 

Sold on guar- 


Made on honor. 
antee, id. Money back if 
not satisfied. Remit $1 TO-DAY. 
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“My boy 
you have 
taken 
good care 


of your 
teeth. 


I have found 
little to do.” 


dentist say that to you ? 


It cleans so well that it keeps your 






Wouldn’t you like to hear the 


Daily cleaning of the teeth will help you when you make your twice-a-year 
visit to the dentist. He will find much less to do if you have made faithful use of 


COLGATE'S 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


The flavor is so delicious that you'll like to use it—there’s no “druggy” taste. 


You'll be 


healthier and stronger because with sound teeth 


you can chew your food properly. That 
means good digestion and good health. 
Any boy or girl who stops to think about it 
will want good teeth. 

Send for a generous trial tube. 

We’ll mail you one for 4 cents. 
COLGATE & COMPANY 
Dept. 25. 199 Fulton Street, NEW YORK 


teeth sound and white. 
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By Eva L. 


HERE was a man had daughters three. 
Right glad was he, I ween, 

For they were good, and they were fair, 

Of loving wit and keen. 
His neighbor had a mighty pig 

That was two ells around, 
And it would weigh, without gainsay, 

A plump six hundred pound. 


#7~ OOD neighbor, look! Thou hast full store 
¥ Of meat and wine and bread, 

Yet from thy door the Christmas poor 
Still creep away unfed!” 

Thus plead the maidens. But the churl 
Laughed loud and long. Quoth he, 

“Why should I give, that these may live, 
The dainties brought for me? 


“WET, for ye are both debonair, 
And fair of form and mien, 
I'll give your poor the biggest pig 
That the town hath ever seen, 
If ye will drive it from its pen 
Beside the castle foss, 
On the king’s highway beyond the quay, 
Down to the market-cross. 
In your right hands slight willow wands 
Ye may take to urge him on. 
But naught else shall ye bear, and none 
May help ye drive him down.” 


“@\VEZ! Oyez! Ye starving men, 

%, And ye of low degree, 
Your Christmas dinner goes to-day, 
Driven along the king’s highway 
By dainty maidens three. 
In their small hands slight willow wands 
They bear for a weapon. 
And none may let, but none may help 
Them drive the great pig down.” 


ia" HEY came from hut, they came from hall 
® That merry sight to see, 
The mighty pig, with willow wands, 
Driven by maidens three. 
They gathered at the castle gate, 
And jeered and jested loud, 
And the cruelest jest and the bitterest jeer 
Came still from the poor in the crowd. 


GHE wind was sharp, the wind was chill. 
, It was an hour or more, 
And the maids had got the pig two rods 
Away from his pen door. 
Then a murmur, born of pity and shame, 
Ran through that gathered rout; 
Each looked upon his neighbor’s face, 
Then turned him round about. 


ONE to his neighbor spake a word, 
None to his neighbor a sign did make, 
But a living wall, a breathing lane, 
To the market-cross and back again, 
Straight stretched without a break. 


LONG the road, from the castle foss, 
Beyond the quay, to the market-cross, 
Maids drove the pig that day, 
While rich and poor, from hut and hall, 
A breathing lane, a living wall, 
Fenced close the king’s highway. 


HAT Christmas-tide in the castle hall, 
When the wassail-bowl went round, 
First toast. of all was “The Christmas Pig,” 
And the dauntless hearts, so true and big, 
Who faced the jeers at the castle door, 
To bring relief to the starving poor 
And to feed the hungry town. 


* * 


AN ARCTIC CHRISTMAS TREE. 


T the most westerly 
point on this conti- 
nent, Cape Prince of 

Wales, in Bering Strait, there 
is a little Eskimo village. So 
distant and desolate is the 
place that it is seldom heard 
from oftener than once in two 
years. Remoteas it is, how- 
ever, the Christian religion 
has reached it, and some of the practises of 
Christian lands have become established among 
the natives. 

A few years ago a missionary made his home 
among these Eskimos. Theirs is a monotonous 
existence—hunting, fishing, eating and sleep- 
ing. The more the missionary saw of it, the 
more he‘longed to enliven it. Christmas seemed 
to offer a chance. He decided to have a 
Christmas tree. 

In a region where stunted bushes are the 
nearest approach to trees, a difficulty presented 
itself at the start, but a great drift log found 
on the shore was pressed into service. It was 
taken into the little chapel and covered with 
green moss, and the branches of bushes were 
nailed to it. The foliage was made of green 
cloth, and the tree when finished probably 
was the strangest that Father Christmas had 
ever beheld. 

On Christmas eve the little church was quite 
full. Men, women and children, in their suits 








of skin, crowded every nook and corner. None 
was happier than the missionary when he told 
the old, old story of the Star in the East and 
the Babe born in the manger. 

When he had finished, a hymn was sung 
in a hearty fashion, and then all interest was 
centered in the prettily lighted, well-laden 
Christmas tree. Tools, knives, scissors, fish- 
ing-tackle, cotton cloth and woolen garments, 
and other presents peculiarly acceptable to the 
assembled crowd, were distributed, and with 
many expressions of delight, the recipients 
went off to their dugouts. 

There was little feeling of dreariness left in 
that desolate region, for happy hearts make 
a happy home, even if the home be but a 
winter dugout; and these Eskimos all felt 
something, at least, of the joy that the season 
of Christ’s birth brings. 


* ¢ 


THE CHASE OF THE “ROGUE.” 


OMETIMES an elephant goes mad and turns 
S man-killer. Full of rancor against everything 

and everybody, he lies in wait in the jungle, 
near a road, and gives chase to any one who 
passes. The “rogue,” as he is called, will some- 
times have many human lives to his account 
before some daring native, or more probably a 
sahib with an express-rifle, succeeds in killing 
him. In “Big Game Shooting in Upper Burma” 
Major Evans tells his experience with a famous 
rogue. 


My trackers got the trail in the morning, but we 
so timed our advance as to come up with the 
beast in the evening, when he would feeding. 
We found him at four o’clock. The first intima- 
tion that I had of his presence was a short rush 
through a patch of thick scrub. Both trackers 
took to trees, and I saw nothing more of them till 
the elephant was killed. 

Ih | into the patch a distance of perhaps 
two hundred yards when, with a fiendish scream, 
the elephant charged at my orderly and myself 
from a dense cover on the right. At first I could 
see only the bending foliage, as the huge brute tore 
his way through; but presently he burst out with 
his trunk tightly coiled, his ears cocked, and his 
head held high. [aimed lowat the base of his trunk, 
and gave him the right barrel at fifteen yards. 

The smoke hung round me like a pall, but stoop- 
ing down, I saw to my dismay that the elephant 
was not even checked. I had just time to step 
aside, so as to clear the smoke and give him the 
other barrel in the same 
and brought him up short when he was all but on 
me. He slid for a little distance from the impetus 
of his charge. with his great forefeet rammed out 
in front of him. 

The next instant he wheeled and crashed back 
into the jungle. I had just time to slip in another 
cartridge and give it to him in the ear as he van- 
ished. After waiting a few moments to compose 
my nerves, I explained matters to Allah Din, my 
cesesty, who was new to the game, but full of 





pluck. 

I knew the .-Y would not go far, but would 
wait for us in the nastiest bit of jungle that he 
could find. If I led, tracking, there was eve 
chance of the elephant taking us unawares an 
getting “a bit of his own back, and something 
over.” Allah Din was game to do the tracking— 
oe pana, in fact; for he wanted to run after the 
elephant. 

After ping some three hundred yards, he stopped 
and held up his hand. Listening intently, I could 
hear the rogue ahead of us, kicking up clods of 
earth, a sure sign that he was badly wounded, and 
bent on mischief. At that moment I anes on 
a “7 twig, which snapped beneath me. ith a 
shrill scream, out came the elephant. 

The orderly dodged, caught his foot in a creeper, 
and lay sprawling in front of the charging beast. 
As the elephant emerged from the dense cover, I 
gave him another bullet in the same spot as before, 
and he rolled over to the shot like a rabbit. As 
the smoke cleared away, I saw hi 
lying before me, motionless, on its side. 

He measured nine feet seven inches at the shoul- 
der, and had but one tusk. That, however, was a 
beauty, and bo nn close to forty pounds. The 
other tusk had been broken off at the root, prob- 
ably in a fight. I took a bunch of maggots as big 
as a football out of the broken tusk. The r 
beast must have endured agonies similar a 
toothache. No wonder that he had turned rogue! 

I believe that nearly every sages elephant is 
—s from some physical hurt or disease that 
causes him constant pain, and turns him from an 
inoffensive beast into a savage man-hunter. 


* © 


THE SLAUGHTER OF THE TREES. 


NEED not so pressing, perhaps, as a sane 
Fourth of July, but important, nevertheless, 
is a less wasteful celebration of Christmas. 

Less wasteful, that is, in respect of young forest 
growth, for the wholesale destruction of growing 
fir and spruce in order to furnish Christmas trees 
for the city markets actually threatens in some 
neighborhoods the future supply of these two 
useful and valuable woods. Forest and Stream 
Says on this point: 


Although the large stocks are in part raised for 
market,—and fulfil their mission,—the demand is 
so exacting, the season so brief and the certainty 
of quick returns on the time and money invested so 
alluring that ordinary honesty is often forgotten, 
and men who, at other times, would hesitate to 
commit petty thefts, become bold, and despoil 
— and private property of anything that may 

sold as “Christmas trees.” 

In the vicinity of every city the work of these 
vandals will be found. ere and there a tree is 
felled and the upper third of it cut off. Along 
country roads many mutilated pines, cedars, hem- 
locks or spruces are seen by every possen sy. 
The ber taken d ds on the supply and the 
remoteness of the place, for the tree-thieves do 
not wish to advertise their activities, and some of 
them work at night, at a time when comparatively 
few travelers are abroad; hence it is only by care- 
ful examination that the extent of their depreda- 
tions may be known. 

It was not the work of large parties that swept 
the buffalo from the plains, but the steady killing 
by individuals armed with single-shot Sharps 
rifles. Similarly the work of the Christmas-tree 
gatherer is steadily denuding hillside and inter- 
vale, and even the little farms and wood-lots which 
progressive owners try to preserve. 

It is agninet these petty depredations that effort 
may well be directed, for in the last analysis they 
are the Sharps rifles of to-day, the steady drain 
which is so important in the clearing away of the 
natural cover of stream heads and springs. 

The effects of such cutting are plainly evident 
in midsummer, when violent electrical storms 
overturn trees that have laughed at tornadoes for 
half a centu Little by little these veterans, 
which should be carefully preserved, as old trees 
are in foreign countries, are isolated. Their pro- 
tectors, the birds, are driven away, their insect 





lace. That was enough,. 





enemies are left to work their will, and a sudden 
burst of wind brings them to an end. 

The Christmas sentiment holds families 
in bonds that time and absence cannot break ; 
strengthens friendships, and removes many of 
the obstacles over which people have stumbled 
for ages. But that certain customs are ancient 
and revered and beneficial is not sufficient excuse 
for persisting in practises which are harmful to 
the economic welfare of the whole count 
tainly not when improved methods of substituting 
the a evergreens for the wild ones are 
at hand and may easily be followed. 


ye CHRISTMAS 
FAMILY . 


@y Mary F Putts 


H, a great family is ours, 
The season’s gifts to share, 
And many are the “‘little ones” 
Who look for Christmas fare. 


Rich is the Lord in gems and gold, 
His fertile fields stretch far, 

Between the seas His forests stand, 
And we His stewards are. —~ 


ether 


He looks into the dreary rooms, 
Where dwell His children dear 

In want and sorrow. ‘“‘Why,” he says, 
“Are not My servants here?” 


He turns Him from the steaming meats 
And from the flowing wine. 

“What do they, calling this their own,” 
He asks, “‘when all is Mine?” 


In the dim cellars, where the poor 
For love their pittance share, 
And stifle down the hunger-pang, 

He finds more generous fare. 


O ye who keep the birthday feast, 
The world is yours in trust, 

With priceless treasures running o’er, 
And Love’s account is just. 


On this, the Christ’s great festival, 
To Him our gifts must be. 

His word abides: ‘“‘Behold My poor 
When ye would honor Me.” 


* ©¢ 


A JOY IN STORE FOR “ HUBBY.” 
N enormous sign on the outside of the shop 
A declared that never before in the history of 
man had there been such a reduction in the 
price of men’s clothing.” In the window, rows of 
garments were marked with prices that made the 
observer wonder how such bargains were pos- 
sible. A young woman examined them thought- 
fully through the plate glass, hesitated a moment, 
and then entered the shop. 


“T should like to see some lounging-jackets,” she 
explained to the salesman. 

“We have some magnificent bargains in loun- 
ging-jackets, madam,” admitted the salesman. He 
waved her — to a pile on the counter. 

“The styles don’t change much, do they?” asked 


the B woman. 

“Nota bit. The same styles will be worn next 
season.” 

“You see,” said the young woman, “I’m just 
looking round for a present for my husband.” 

“You could hardly give him a better present,” 
said the salesman, sympathetically. 

“But I don’t know his size,” sighed the young 
woman. “And I think it’s just awful to have to 
exchange a present.” 

“Very unpleasant,” agreed the salesman. “But 
with a little domestic strategy — Now if / were 
in your place, madam, I’d tell him he is getting 
‘a , 





8 huge carcass | fat. 


“But he isn’t getting fat!” The customer was 
quite indignant. “He may be a little heavier than 
he was a year ago—but not fat.” 

“Of course not,” the salesman said, ag 
“But if you ask him if he isn’t getting fat, he’ll 
deny it. See?” 

“Of course he’ll deny it.” 


“Well, = pecetes. and he still denies. Finally 
you ask m how large he actually is round the 
chest. 

The young woman nodded. 

“And he’ll tell me his bust measure!’’ she ex- 


claimed, et a 

“Exactly! And then, just to make sure, you’ll 
insist on measuring him yourself. Shall I put this 
coat aside for ge n three sizes, till to-morrow?” 

“If you will be so good,” said the young woman. 
“TI think the color of that coat just matches one 
of his neckties—but when I come in to-morrow I’ll 
bring the necktie with me.” 


> 


TRUE HOSPITALITY. 


T was Monday noon. Old Martha, grumbling, 
| was hanging the last of the wash on the line. 

She really enjoyed washing, and would have 
been insulted had her mistress suggested sending 
it out; but being of a pessimistic temperament, 
she grumbled upon principle. 


In the house, Miss Elizabeth and her niece 
Muriel, who was visiting her, were setting the 
luncheon on the table. It was a “‘pick-up” lunch- 
eon Mondays, Miss Elizabeth explained, as she 
set two i of custard pie and a saucer of 
snow pudding on the sideboard.. Muriel nodded. 
The family to which she belonged knew all about 
“pick-up” meals. But suddenly a look of conster- 
nation swept across her face. 

“Aunt Elizabeth!” she cried. “If here isn’t a 
visitor—getting out of a carriage!” 

Miss Elizabeth looked over Muriel’s shoulder. 
“It’s Mrs. Stacey Reed!” she declared. ‘Put the 
tea on the table, child. I'll bring her right out.” 

“Bring her out?” Muriel repeated; but her aunt 
was already opening the door, and ‘Muriel, in an 
agony of embarrassment, knew that she had not 
even taken off her green-checked apron. She 
gave a hasty glance over the table. A little 
warmed-over fricagseed chicken, left from Sun- 
day’s dinner, and some quince preserve from 
supper, bread and butter and dried beef, radishes 
and tea—and the two pieces of custard pie and one 
portion of snow pudding! It could not be that Aunt 
Elizabeth would bring a visitor out! But she was 
interrupted by Aunt Elizabeth’s voice, cordial and 
ull of pleasure: 

“Come right out, Mrs. Reed. We were just 
sittingdown toluncheon. This is my niece, Muriel 
Hastings. Muriel, will you get Mrs. Reed a plate?” 

Muriel set a plate for Mrs. Reed. She could not 
talk, it all seemed so embarrassing. At home 
they would have put off luncheon forever rather 
than ask any one out—so. She waited in a torture 
of anxiety for her aunt’s excuses. Then slowly 
she began to realize not only that there were 
no excuses, but that both ladies seemed to be 








enjoying themselves. Aunt Elizabeth only laughed 
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when she offered the guest her choice of custard 
pie or snow pudding. ’ 

That evening Muriel suddenly said, ‘Aunt Eliz- 
abeth, I never knew one could have company like 
that. We never do at home.” 

Miss Elizabeth’s eyes dwelt kindly upon the 
young face, which already had its tired lines of 
orry. “Do you like to ‘put folks out,’ Muriel?” 

“Why, no, of course not,” the young girl an- 


wered. 
“Well, then,” Miss Elizabeth answered, smiling. 
“But it would work only with real ladies,” Muriel 


persisted. 
“Well, then,” Miss Elizabeth answered again. 
& 


THEIR PRESENTS. 


MILD-MANNERED old gentleman, with his 
A placid-faced wife, stood at one of the 
counters in a large city store, making 
selections of Christmas gifts—a labor that, in 
spite of all its little perplexities, was evidently to 
them a labor of love. 


“Have you decided what you’re going to get for 
, ma?” asked the man. 

“No, I haven’t, Dan’l,” was the reply. “She 
needs a new set of smoothing-irons and she’d 'ike 
. nice photograph-album, but which to get I don’t 

now. 

“We haven’t got anything for Hattie’s children 
yet, have we?” 

“ve bought a little tin engine and cars for 
Sammy that’ll tickle him most to pieces, and a 
doll for Sally pretty enough to throw her into fits, 
but I haven’t got a thing yet for the baby.” 

“He’s so little, ma, we don’t hardly need to get 
anything for him.” 

“TI don’t care how little he is, he shall havea 
present—bless his little heart! His old grandma 
won’t forget him.” 

“T’ve got a red silk handkerchief for Cy.” 

“That'll just suit him. He’s great on finery. I 
must find a necktie to match. We'd better get 
Lyddy and Hetty something, hadn’t we?” 

“Yes, a pair of gloves would do, I think.” 

“And don’t forget_ the candy roosters for 
George’s little boys. They’ve been talking about 
’em for a month back.” 


“No, you may depend I won’t forget them, and 
I want to be sure and buy some little trinkets for 
poor Nancy Taft’s children.” 

“Oh, I’m glad you spoke of them. We must 
take them somet hing, sure. It isn’t much of a 
Christmas re have, with their father just 
buried, and all the bills _ Nancy has to pay, 
and nothing to pay ‘em with. I’ve a good mind 
buy Mattie a dress.’' 

“She’d be glad to get it, I haven’t a doubt.” 

And so they went from counter to counter, with 
the true Christmas spirit in their hearts and 
shining from their faces. 


* © 


A GENTLE REBUKE. 


ANIEL Webster’s generosity, his love of 
LD kindly humor and his genuine neighborli- 

ness, appear characteristically in an anec- 
dote recorded by Prof. W. C. Wilkinson in his 
recent book, “Daniel Webster.” The story is 
vouched for by Mr. W. T. Davis. 


Once, on Mr. Webster’s return to Marshfield from 
Washington, a neighbor called with a bill for hay. 
Mr. Webster told him that if he would call on the 
next Monday he would have the money ready for 
him. After the man left, Mr. Webster said to his 
son Fletcher: 

“TI think that I have paid that bill. I wish you 
would see if you can find a receipt.” - 

Fletcher found two receipts. 

“Let those bills lie there,” said Mr. Webster. 
“and when our friend calls next Monday we will 
have some fun with him.” 

On Monday the farmer called just before dinner, 
and Mr. Webster said, “Come, neighbor, have 
dinner with me, and then we wiil talk business.” 

After dinner they went out and sat under the 
shady elm-tree near the house, and after a little 
general conversation, Mr. Webster said: 

“Mr. N.,do you keep books? I advise you by 
all means to Keep books. Now if you kept 
books, you would have known that I had paid this 
bill once,” and he handed him one of the receipts. 

r. N. was greatly mortified, and charged him- 
self with inexcusable negligence. 

After some further conversation, Mr. Webster 
again said, “Mr. N., you don’t know how important 
it is to keep books,” and handing him a second 
receipt, added, “‘If you had kept books you would 
have known that I have paid this billtwice. Now 
I am going to pay it just once more, but I don’t 
believe that I shall ever pay it again.” 

r. N., overwhelmed with surprise, protested 
that when able he would refund the money. 

“No, Mr. N.,” said Mr. Webster, “‘you are a poor 
man, and I know you to be honest. Keep the 
money, and when you have 4! more hay to sell, 
bring me a load and I will buy it.” 
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SELFISHNESS. 


ANY carriages were hurrying home from 
M the fair. It was raining, and few of the 
people had wraps or umbrellas. Many of 
them were in open vehicles. Suddenly the line of 
carriages came to a stop just in front of a small 
covered bridge. The line grew longer and longer 
as more wagons came up. Still the front of the 
procession did not move. Every one, supposing 
that there was an accident ahead, waited in the 
rain as patiently as possible. 


Finally Doctor Smith, who had his wife and his 
sick baby with him in an automobile, got out and 
went forward to see what the trouble was. Under 
cover of the bridge, which was too narrow for car- 
riages to pass, he found a spring wagon, and in it 
a@ group of le, dry and comfortable, compla- 
cently waiting for the rain to stop. They met his 
request to drive on with the same stubborn indif- 
ference that they had displayed toward the pro- 
tests of those immediately behind them. 

The doctor went back. On the way he asked 
each driver in the procession to crowd a little to 
one side, so that he could get his car past. He 
said he thought he could persuade the family under 
the shelter to move. 

Nosing the machine along to the head of the pro- 
cession, the doctor pushed it up against the rear 
of the spring wagon. 

“Now move,” he said, “or I will move you.” 

They moved. But as the procession passed, the 
woman on the front seat of the spring wagon was 
heard to declare that Doctor Smith was the most 
stubborn, selfish man in the whole county. 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Re-doubt, re-sent, re-turn, 4. UTTER 
re-serve, re-late, re-fit, redeem, ICHOR 
re-gale, re-solve, re-vise, re-proof, ELATE 
re-lent, re-fine, re-bound, re-cur, HANKS 
re-trace, re-fold, re-mark, re-side, INKED 
re-form, re-dress. WASTE 

INGLE 

2. Ant, elope—antelope. SLIPS 

RIVES 

3. Her-man, Bald-win, Den-nis, REINS 
Pat-rick, Ho-race, F-rank, O-liver, AUNTS 
Step-hen. LIGHT 
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The Youth’s Companion 
Calendar for 1912 


AN exquisite water-color painting of a bit of C the first inside page is another picture 
New England coast has been chosen for of a different subject but of equal charm. 
reproduction on the cover of The Compan- 


ion’s new Calendar. 


| is a glimpse of breeze-swept ocean, of 
smiling sky, of warm, sunny rocks, and will 
come like a breath of salt air to those who 


have once lived near the sea, and to those 


whose whole life has been passed inland. The 
picture was painted by Mr. Henry W. Rice. 


= form, the Calendar is a single-fold screen 
with the four panels each eight and a half 
inches high by six and a quarter wide. 


It is the head of a young woman, by Mr. V. 
Richardson, a painter who has won fame 
for the refinement and beauty of his portraits. 
This, “ The Yellow Rose,” is one of his best. 


‘ opposite page is devoted to a table of 
the twelve months. A delicate border 
of roses runs round the panels, and the same 
design is carried over to the back cover. 
The Calendar is lithographed on the finest 
card; eight colors and gold are used on the 
outside, and ten colors and gold inside. 


The Companion’s New Price 
And the Offer to Present Subscribers 


In a few weeks the subscription price of The Companion is to be 
changed to $2.00, a figure which more nearly represents the value 

of the paper in its enlarged and improved form. This change, 
however, does not affect our present subscribers who renew this 
month, and if your renewal for 1912 is not already in our hands, 
with the thousands that have been sent in response to our special 
letter of last month, you are now cordially invited to renew your 
subscription once more at the old low rate of $1.75. 


Prompt renewal will thus give you an advantage in the matter of 
price, and we will also remind you that a remittance sent now 
instead of later,in the holiday rush, will be a kindness appreciated 
by every person who receives and records subscriptions in our office. 


THE BEAUTIFUL CALENDAR for 1912 will be sent as soon 
as renewal payment reaches us. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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+ Questions about the contents of this 
| department will be gladly answered 





SEN a certain old play,” writes 
a contributor, “there is no 
quainter or more charming 
line than one that is put in as 
a mere stage direction—En- 
ter a Song singing.’ You 
know at once that the song 
that follows must be a joyous 
thing, full of ‘heart-easing 
A funeral dirge, a love-sick plaint, an 





mirth.’ 
ode to melancholy—they are songs, but surely 


they do not enter singing! Nothing short of a 
happy madrigal could make so pleasant an en- 
trance on the stage. 

“Every morning when my daughter Margaret 
enters upon the home stage | think of that line. 
Margaret is eighteen, and has burdens of her own. 
Every night she must contend with thirty lines of 
Vergil and a page of Homer, to say nothing of 
looking up all the names and places mentioned in 
one or more of Milton’s odes. Dido has just died 
hard, by means of much thumbing of the vocabu- 
lary at the back of the book; and occasionally the 
glories of rosy-fingered Dawn and of Father Zeus 
himself are dimmed with warm human tears. But 
you should see Margaret in the morning! Bright, 
clean, fresh, every button fastened, every hook 
and eye mated; a bear’s hug for father, a warm 
kiss for mother, a helpful hand with the break- 
fast, a laughing good-by, a cheerful departure 
for school. Ah, I think to myself thankfully, 
‘Enter a Song singing!’ 

“When Jean gets up it is quite a different matter. 
I do not deny that Jean has troubles, too, the 
chief of which, apparently, is to determine whether 
the Aidui were Czsar’s enemies or his allies. 
The text doesn’t seem to tell; you have to guess 
at it. But Jean’s troubles, instead of being ‘laid’ 
at night, spring up like mushrooms in the morning. 
There is no clean collar in her drawer; she can’t 
find her button-hook. She enters on the stage 
with a face of gloom, a scowl at breakfast,— 
oatmeal again!—a querulous voice; and at last 
she departs for school in high dudgeon because she 
ean’t wear her best dress and forgot to mend her 
every-day ene. 

“When we recall the old fairy-tale of the two 
girls whose words, as they fell from their lips, be- 
came respectively diamonds and toads, we like to 
think that the unfortunate one, by patient effort and 
careful speech, at last changed the toads to mere 
tadpoles, and those in turn to pebbles that finally 
grew to have the true sparkle of precious stones. 

“The quiet murmur of a stream flowing along on 
its every~lay business may be quite as glad a sound 
as the joyful plash of a fountain. that has nothing 
to do but play in the sunshine. Who does not 
know the face of some mother that is beautiful 
beyond description because she smiles coura- 
geously on the children about her, although her 
heart aches with longing for the baby that is 
dead? Surely her coming is as a song singing 
even when her lips are mute. 

“A mother is a patient creature, but only she 
herself knows how she rebels inwardly at a 
grumpy, scowling child. It seems like the last 
straw laid on shoulders that, although willing to 
bear the inevitable burdens, do begrudge the 
added weight of unnecessary gloom in those about 
her. Even if she is the happiest of women, the 
sweet temper of her children, their merry laughter, 
gives another joy to a life already full, as a ray of 
sunlight, passing through a prism, takes on the 
added splendor of rainbow colors. 

“The stage may be set with a gloomy scene, 
with villains mercilessly closing in upon the hero 
and heroine; lights low and orchestra playing 
minor chords; everybody stabbed to death but 
Hamlet—and then suddenly ‘Enter a Song sing- 
ing’; in plain English, just mother’s girl, sunny- 
browed, clear-eyed, smiling, helpful, sympathetic. 
And presto! with the going down of the curtain we 
are left with the glad assurance that ‘everybody 
lived happily forever after.’ ” 
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THE TOY GARDEN. 


HEN the “big sister” is trying to find an 
W amusing and unusual Christmas gift for 

the small brother or sister, she will cer- 
tainly be interested in this toy garden. Nota 
make-believe or a paper affair, but one in which 
things really grow. 

The garden should be in a shallow wooden box 
of any width, but three or four inches deep, and 
long enough to fit the window—thirty-six by twenty- 
four inches is a good size. A few pebbles, or a 
little sphagnum moss, which you can get from any 
florist, should be put in the bottom for drainage. 





Then the box should be filled to within a half-inch 
of the top with soil that is chiefly sand. 

The house to which this garden belongs may be 
about the size of a wooden starch-box. 
doll’s house may be moved from the play-room to 
this more interesting site. If you have the skill to 
do it, some favorite country house or quaint farm- 
house may be reproduced by means of thin wood 
or cardboard, glue and water-colors. 

The drives and paths may be as the owner 
pleases. Fine gravel makes a good road-bed. 
Flat pebbles may be used as flags for a walk. If 
there is a sunken garden a little below the level 
of the house, building blocks make excellent steps. 

Then comes the planting. For the lawn, mustard- 





A small | 


seed may be used, sown quite thickly, covered | 
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lightly, pressed down and watered thoroughly. It 
will be up in about a week. Dwarf sweet alyssum, 
sown as you would sow it in a garden, makes a 
good shrub. For hedges, use bushy tips of arbor- 
vite, stuck into the sand. These may be trimmed 
square with scissors, and if watered occasionally, 
will keep green all winter. The arbor-vitz tips un- 
trimmed make attractive shrubs. Privet cuttings 
and evergreen seedlings may be used for trees. 
They should be planted before sowing the lawn. 
Very small potted bulbs, such as the crocus, scilla 
and grape-hyacinth, are pretty in the toy garden. 

The garden ornament may be varied. Building- 
blocks sunk in the sand make excellent columns 
for a pergola, and a vine of English ivy from a pot 
ean be made to shade it. If used to modeling clay, 
you may adorn the little garden by the addition of 
a sun-dial, with white pebbles, as cobblestones, at 
the base of it. For a pool, the saucer of a flower- 
pot may be sunk in the lawn in the center of the 
garden. 

If you do not care for such an elaborate garden, 
you may lay out afarm. Then, behind hedges of 
arbor-vitz, privet or sweet alyssum, may be sown 
lettuce in narrow rows, and Noah’s ark cows and 
sheep may pasture on something more like live 
grass than that to which they have been accus- 
tomed. 
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NEW USES FOR IRISH CROCHET. 


ar RISH crochet lace, 

aa S, | which is now at the 

height of popularity, 
may be used in a great 
number of ways. It 
is easily made, easily 
cleaned, and more du- 
rable than many other 
laces. 

Gold or silver pins, 
used to fasten collars, 
are covered with a 
single crochet stitch 
of fine cotton. For a 
straight strip, like the 
one shown in the illustration, make a chain the 
length of the pin to be covered, and work back and 
forth until you have the right width. Or make the 
chain a little shorter than the pin, and work round 
both sides, widening at each end of the first five 
rows. . The little orna- 
ment, called a rose, is 
made separately, and 
sewed to the covering 
before that is attached to 
the pin. 

The best kind of hatpin 
to cover has a flat white 
pearl top. Crochet a 
close ring for the center, 
and work round it two rows of picot loops. 
the under side use rows of double crochet stitch 
with a chain between them, narrowing the last two 
rows, so as to make as little bulk as possible; and 
for the last row work single crochet over a cord 
which you can draw snugly round the pin and tie 
in a firm knot. The 
roses should be sewed 
on after the pin is 
covered. 

Round top hatpins 
may be covered in 
a@ similar way, with any variations in the pat- 
tern that seem desirable. 

An effective ornament for the neck or for the 
meeting-point of a Dutch collar is shown in the 
illustration. This is made in single crochet stitch 
of coarse cotton; a fine needle 
is used in order to keep the 
work as close as possible. Two 
parts are made; the pattern 
chosen here is in the form of 
a square, with loops round 
each side of the square. These 
loops are made of the picot 
stitch. The parts are joined on 
three picot loops at the back, 
and a strip of black velvet rib- 
bon six inches long by one and 
one-half inches wide is passed through the open- 
ing in the design. 





For 
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SPECIAL PLAYS IN BASKET -BALL. 


HE team that desires to excel in basket-ball 
must not be content to play the same kind 
of game all the time; a sudden change of 
method is confusing to opponents. There are 
many special plays that may be used to advantage. 

For instance, suppose a long, high ball is in- 
tended, let us say, for the forward of the Blue 
team. The forward runs back to catch it. The 
guard of the White team, instead of obeying the 
rule that says she must stay close to her opponent, 
remains several feet in front of her, and as the 
ball passes over jumps up, and if the ball is too 
high to be caught, stops it with one hand and 
catches it as it falls. 

To bring off outfield plays successfully is also 
important. A clever feint is the only way to 
overcome the close guarding that this play 
allows. One play is to make a feint of throwing a 
high ball, and then without changing the position 
of the arms to direct the course of the ball down 
and outward. Thus thrown it will strike the 
ground slightly behind the guard, and may be 
caught on the bound by a team-mate. Another 
successful feint may be made when the play occurs 
so near the center court that it is equally advan- 
tageous to throw to a team-mate either in forward 
court or in center. Make a feint of throwing the 
ball toward forward or guard, then quickly snap 
it to center. The unexpectedness of these plays 
greatly increases their chance of succeeding. 

A play that seldom fails when players are well 
trained in team-work, and in precise judgment 
and quick action, may be used when the center or 
forward, for whom the ball is intended, is seen by 

















the thrower to be in front of her opposing guard. 
Instead of throwing a quick, swift ball, which 
would probably be intercepted, the thrower should 
send the ball in a slow, curving line some two or 
three feet in front of the player for whom it was 
intended. The latter, by holding 
her position in .front of her 
opponent and close to her, thus 
blocks her advance without in 
any way fouling, and at the last 
possible instant, by leaping and 
securing the ball, gets the start 
of her opponent. 

All such plays should be 
varied with others, and not frequently used, since 
otherwise the opposing team will soon be on its 
guard against them. . 
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HER BOOK OF REMEMBRANCE. 


“ HAT is this, Molly?” asked Jane, pick- 
W ing up a small book tied with red ribbon. 
“T believe it’s a present that you didn’t 

know you had.” 

“No, it isn’t, for I always know what I’ve had, 
thanks to that very book,” was the reply. “It’s 
my book of remembrance. Now, do you know 
what you gave me last Christmas?” she asked, as 
she opened the book. 

“Oh, I dare say I could think,” answered Jane. 
“T never tabulate matters of sentiment, though.” 

“Well,” continued Molly, “can you also remem- 
ber what I gave you?” 

Jane grew alittle red. 
is,” she said. “O bother! 
does it matter, anyhow?” 

“It’s important,” continued Molly. ‘You want 
to be sure what you have given—especially if you 
pass on to other people gifts that you can’t use.” 

“Molly! Oh—I’ve never passed back to you 
anything you ever gave me! Truly, have 1?” 

Her distress was so real that Molly relented at 
once, and showed her the book. There, arranged 
in alphabetical order, were the names of givers, 
with the gifts given and received, and the dates of 
each. Birthdays and other anniversaries were 
recorded. 

“It is not that I am mercenary or lacking in 

sentiment at all,” Molly declared. “In fact, the 
book brings up pleasant thoughts. Moreover, it is 
suggestive when I am in a hurry and can’t think 
“of appropriate things 
to give. Sometimes it 
reminds me that it is 
time to waive the gift 
for fear of the obliga- 
tion it may be crea- 
ting, and I write a letter 
instead. And some- 
times, when my Christ- 
mas list is too long, 
I transfer certain friends to the birthday list. 

“Let’s see,” she continued, looking at a little 
red-marked calendar, “chow long is it before Jane’s 
birthday? Yes, and’’—with a smile of anticipa- 
tion—“I know just what to give her, if she will 
only let a little loving care be mixed up in the 
matter. Any objection, Jane?’ 

And Jane looked decidedly pleased. 


“Something nice—always 
I could think. What 
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SILK BEDROOM SLIPPERS. 


ANY women find the bedroom slippers with 
M flexible soles so comfortable that they wear 
them whenever it is possible. If made of 
wool, or even mercerized cotton, the slippers, al- 
though pleasant for winter wear, are too heavy 
and warm for summer use. Silk or ribbon, 
which makes an effective material for 
these slippers, is not open to that objec- 
tion. Now that so many Persian designs 
are being used for muslins and challis, 
it is possible to find a combination of 
color to harmonize with almost any house 
gown. 

To make the silk bedroom slippers, 
you need a pair of the soft leather soles; 
three-fourths of a yard of ribbon seven 
and a half inches wide, or a corresponding 
amount of silk; one and a half yards of plain 
satin ribbon, and a small piece of satin or sateen 
for the lining. 

First cut a paper pattern either from a pair of 
slippers in use, or from the pattern in the diagram. 
For size four, the length from the toe to the 
heel, flat, should be ten and three-fourths inches, 
without turnings. Longer sizes should be length- 
ened from the back of the pattern only, with no 
alterations at the toe, except for very large sizes. 
The extreme width of the pattern should be seven 
and a half inches. 

When you have made your pattern, cut out the 
ribbon and lining, and tack them together, with 

the right sides of the ribbon and 
lining facing each other. Then 
sew the materials together on 
the outer edge, taking a quarter- 
inch seam. Next turn these 
materials right side out, fold in 
the upper edges, and blind- 
stitch them together. At the toe 
it is necessary to snip all the 
edges before turning, in order to 
get a perfect curve. 

Now pin the center of the lower 
edge of the toe of the upper to the center of 
the sole of the slipper. When pinning through 
the silk or ribbon be careful to use fine steel 
pins which will leave no mark after they are 
removed. 

Now fit the uppers with pins to the sole within 
two and a half inches of the toe. This space 
should be gathered through the ribbon only, to 
avoid a clumsy appearance. Then sew the uppers 
to the soles all round, and oversew the joining 
at the heel on the right side; this is less clumsy 
than a seam. 

The seam at the heel should be wider at the 
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top than at the bottom, in order to make the 
slipper fit a little tighter at the top of the 
heel. 

Use the plain ribbon as a kind of rever on the 
sides of the slipper. Fold the ribbon in half and 
blind-stitch it inside the top 
of the slipper, and miter the 
corners just over the toe. 
Keep these points in place with 
a few invisible stitches. 

Carry a ribbon strap from 
one side of the sole to the 
other, and finish with a bow or 
rosette in the center. Add, 
if you like, an interlining of wadding or flannel. 
The slipper is shown with the convenient stretcher 
described in the Girls’ Page, September 7, 1911. 
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NUT CANDIES FOR CHRISTMAS. 


UTS can be used as a base for many delight- 
N ful confections that, since they number 

among their recommendations excellent 
keeping qualities, wholesomeness and indifference 
to the weather, offer a pleasing change from the 
heavy and often sticky chocolate candies. The 
candies described below are among the most sat- 
isfactory of those made from nuts: 

Sugared Nuts. Cook one pound of sugar and 
two-thirds of a cupful of water to two hundred and 
forty-two degrees. Remove from the fire and stir 
in one-half pound of Brazil-nuts, cut transversely, 
so as to form pieces about one-third of an inch 
thick. When the nuts have absorbed all the 
sirup that they will take, remove them and dry 
either on racks, or on waxed or marbled paper, or 
marbled cloth. This receipe will make not more 
than one and a quarter pounds of confectionery. 
Filberts may be prepared in the same way. Crit- 
ical candy-eaters have been known to say that 
almonds similarly treated are somewhat flat, that 
pecans develop a slightly unpleasant taste, that 
English walnuts are decidedly bitter, and that pea- 
nuts have not much taste at all. Those who are 
fond of these various nuts, however, generally like 
them prepared in this way. 

Spiced Pecans. Cook two cupfuls of sugar and 
one-half cupful of water to two hundred and thirty- 
eight degrees—the degree known as “soft ball.” 
Remove from the fire, and at once add one table- 
spoonful of ground cinnamon and one cupful of 
pecan meats. Making sure that each nut is 
wholly covered, stir until the sirup begins to 
grain. Dry on racks, or according to the old 
method, on oiled paper, and in an hour the con- 
fection will be ready for use. This rule will make 
apound. Ifthe nuts are expected to keep long, 
cook the sirup to but two hundred and thirty-six 
degrees, give the nuts at least ten hours in which 
to dry, and pack in glass jars. 

Spiced Almonds. Almonds will take the coating 
much better if the skins are not removed, but 
the flavor is better if they are blanched. If the 
skins are not removed, carefully dust off all 
the brown powder. If the nuts are blanched, make 
sure that they are perfectly dry before you put 
them into the sirup; otherwise they will be soft 
and tough after coating. Of the two, stir the 
blanched almonds more carefully and slowly, and 
take them out of the sirup a few at a time. 
Otherwise the process is the same as that used 
for pecans. 

Other nuts can be used, but their flavors do not 
blend so well with the spice. 

Baked Peanut Candy. Beat very stiff the white 
of one egg, and add one cupful of brown sugar, a 
saltspoonful of salt, and one teaspoonful of vanilla. 
Put through the grinder, equipped with the medium 
disk, one cupful of shelled roasted peanuts. Stir 
them into the mixture. Mold the mass into wafers 
containing about a teaspoonful each, and place 


| about two inches apart on waxed paper laid on 


tin sheets. 
minutes. 

The same mixture may be poured into buttered 
tins so as to be about one-quarter of an inch deep, 
and then baked as before. When made in this 
way, the confection will be hard to cut, but it will 
be a little lighter, and although it will more 
closely resemble ordinary peanut candies, will 
be better. 


Bake in a quick oven for ten or fifteen 
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PAPER ROPE. 


R the girl who likes to make pretty things, 

paper rope has opened another new field—a 

field as broad as that opened by raffia and 
rattan work, or by copper etching. With the 
twisted strands as a base, the girl with taste and 
moderate skill can make as many novel and 
attractive objects as her inventiveness permits. 
Unlike most work with paper, this new craft may, 
and should, result in articles that are sufficiently 
firm to be really useful. 

In many towns the rope can be bought in twelve- 
yard hanks in diameters of one-eighth, one-quarter 
or one-half inch. To make it at home, get a roll 
of crape paper of the desired shade, and with a 
sharp knife cut it into sections of about three and 
one-half inches. With scissors, trim off any loose 
ends. Attach one end of each strip of paper to the 





fly-wheel of any lock-stitch double-thread sewing- 
machine, and the other end to some firm object 
just far enough away to keep the strip stretched 
tight. Run the machine slowly until the strand 





has become a smooth and fine rope. In the 
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same manner, but turning the wheel in the 
opposite direction, wind two strands together. 

The sandwich basket, illustrated herewith, is 
novel, and shows well how the rope is used. For 
the bottom of the basket, use a piece of glass eight 
by twelve inches—a stock size., Cut a piece of 
pasteboard to the same dimensions as the glass. 
Put the glass on top of the pasteboard. Between 
the two, face toward the glass, place a suitable 
design. Chintz or cretonne effects, if not too 
large, or a fruit design, may be used. Bind all 
together with brown passe-partout tape. Cut 
twenty pieces of gummed cloth tape, each one 
and a half incheslong. Moisten the ends of these 
for half an inch, and apply them to the bottom of 
the pasteboard so that they will project at right 
angles to the edge of the pasteboard for one inch. 
Cut two pieces of pasteboard twelve inches by 
two inches, and two pieces eight inches by two 
inches. Using the gummed tape on both sides of 
each joint, fasten together all the two-inch sides 
of these pieces. Placing 
this four-sided pen over 
the glass bottom, make 
sure that it fits snug. Then 
moisten the gummed tapes 
previously attached to the 
bottom, and press them 
firmly against the upright 
pasteboards. This _ will 
securely fasten the bottom 
and sides of the basket. 
For additional rigidity, 
attach a piece of number 
twenty iron wire to the top 
of the sides with strips of 
the gummed tape. Line 
the inside of the paste- 
board with brown crape 
paper. 

Cut two five-foot lengths 
of stiff wire, about the 
diameter of a medium 
knitting-needle, and cover 
them with brown crape paper by winding them 
round and round with narrow strips. Lay one 
upon the other so that they cross at their exact 
centers, and wire them together. With strips of 
gummed tape, fasten the wires to the bottom of 
the basket so that the point at which they cross 
will be at the exact center of the bottom, and a 
wire will touch each corner. Bend each wire up 
the sides, carry over to a point—on the top of the 
opposite side—two inches from the corner diago- | 
nally opposite, and bring it down, press it against 
the side, fasten with tape as before, and bend 
under the remainder,—which should be not more 
than three inches long,—and attach it to the 
bottom. With fine wire fasten the wires where 
they cross each other. 
The accompanying 
diagram makes this 
4 clear. To make a more 
graceful handle and 
increase the capacity 
of the basket, wire 
together the parallel 
wires four inches from 
the sides. With crape 
paper and paste repair 
any damage to the 
covering of the main 
wires, and cover the 
tying wires. Cover 
the bottom with plain 
paper of the same 
color as the crape 
paper used. 

~ 2 Now comes the ap- 
= plication of the rope 
Wires of handle. already made of brown 
Final form of paper. With a flat 

a brush apply glue to 
the sides of the basket; press the rope into it, and | 
then wind it round and round until it completely | 
covers the pasteboard. Finish with a double row | 
at the top. Make a pleasing knot of rope, and | 
glue it to the handle to soften the effect. After | | 
making sure that the basket has not been pulled 
out of shape, apply several coats of shellac to 
obtain the desired gloss and firmness. Remem- 
ber that the paper will absorb the first coat. If 
orange shellac is used, the finished basket will 
have much the appearance of the Oriental baskets, 
now so popular. 

Fern dishes, practical and attractive, can be 
made in the same general way. Paint the inside 
of a tin dish the color of the paper to be used. 
Make for it a pasteboard case, proceeding as be- 
fore, and cover it with the rope. Small legs can 
be made from bent wire or from balls of crape 
paper glued to the bottom. Thorough shellacking 
is always the last 
process. In a similar 
way flower-pot holders 
can be made of card- 
board covered with the 
paper rope. Generally, 
the holders look better 
if finished with a heavier rope or braid round the 
top. The rope may be braided in many different 
ways. If bails or handles on the sides are thought 
desirable,—generally they are unnecessary and 
cumbrous,—the directions for making the handles 
of the sandwich basket will be a sufficient guide. 

A clever girl can construct, in the same general 
way, numberless other objects, more satisfactory 
to her and her friends than those described, be- 
cause they are her own invention. Some further 
information, however, she will find useful if she 
attempts to create designs. | 

For handles, two strands of medium wire are 
often better than one of corresponding weight, | 
although since the pasteboard is not heavy, much 
strength is never needed. If you wish the 
handles to have an air of greater solidity, use 
additional wrappings of paper rather than increase 
the size of the wire. To make a pleasing flat 
handle that can be bent in any form, cut two strips 
of crape paper, lay one on a flat surface, brush it 
lightly with paste, place upon it two covered wires, 
press the other strip upon it, and when dry, cut 
just outside the wires. Fine covered wire may be 
used in numberless ways—in connections, trellis 
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work, loops and borders. A fine wire, twisted into 
the rope as it is made, has surprising strength 
after the shellac is applied. Matboard can be 
bought in shades to match the crape paper used, 
but covered pasteboard is often more satisfactory, 
since it can be made identical in color. Wood | 
dowels, covered with paper, crape or rope, can be 
used for standards. Although the brown crape 
paper, now so popular in some cities, is attractive, 
it is sometimes hard to get; but the dark green | 
shades, sold everywhere, generally do almost as 
well, and are even prettier for plant-holders. 
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THE GIRL IN THE CHOIR.- 
T: the girl who wants to sing, the church 
choir offers valuable opportunities for prac- 

’ tise, and for learning certain things that 
she cannot get from her teacher in a studio. 
Many great singers have first faced the public | 
from the choir-loft of a church. | 

It is not easy to get into some | 
choirs that have trained directors. 
Sometimes there is even a waiting- 
list, and you must wait your turn to 
fill a vacancy. Itis more than likely, | 
however, that the choir that you select 
will not be full, and that the leader 
will welcome you gladly, and if you 
bring the requisites, value you highly. 

These requisites are attendance, 
attention and voice: Naturally, you 
will think that voice should come first ; 
but experienced leaders will tell you | 
that with singers who will attend 
strictly to business, even if they have | 
but moderate vocal ability, they can | 
produce far better results than with 
singers who, knowing they have good 
voices, will not work hard. No art 
requires more work than music; the | 
singer must practise constantly to | 
keep his voice flexible, and a chorus, | 
like an army, succeeds only when well officered 
and drilled. 

Be the first to arrive at rehearsal, and do not let 
your eyes wander from your music or your director. 
Sing the first note and the last, and all the notes 
between. If the call is for soft tone, you can 
easily see that many soft tones will not produce 
an effect that is soft. You must therefore sing less | 
than softly. Ifthe call is for loud tone, you need 
not, must not, use the full strength of your voice, 
for the easy natural singing of many voices will 
produce the volume desired. 

The greatest danger in a choir is that you may 
sing so loud in your enthusiasm that you will force 
your voice and spoil your tone. A wise director 
will not let you do that; he knows that noise is not 
music. 

Each rehearsal of a choir is like a class lesson 
at school; not only are you learning an anthem, 
but you are also getting the benefit of the drill; 
absence from a choir rehearsal is a loss that can- 
not be made up. Sing every note—softly if you 
are not sure of it. But sing it, for a wrong pitch 
will tell you whether you are too high or too low, 
and you can tell better about it the next time. It 
is by practise only that you learn. If you have a 
good voice, the director, appreciating your attend- 
ance and attention, will do what he can to help | 
you develop it. 

Do not be in a hurry to express an unfavorable 
opinion of an anthem that you at first dislike; it | 
often happens in music that great things have to 
be appreciated slowly as we grow tothem. Noth- | 








ing is more foolish than to refuse to sing because 
of a fancied distaste of the selections ; some singers 
are guilty of that mistake, and they stamp them- | 
selves not only as soldiers disobedient to their 
leader, but also as persons ignorant of the wealth | 
and diversity of music composition. 

Your duties to yourself and to your position, 
however, do not end with the rehearsals. On its 
social side, a choir can be of great help or of great 
injury toa church. As an organization that is a 
wheel within a wheel, it has the right of opinion 
and of free speech. Cases are, however, far too 
numerous in which the choir as a body has taken 
the wrong attitude on matters on which there is a 
difference of opinion in the church, and by lending 
its influence and voice to unworthy causes has 
done irreparable harm. 

Say good if you can; say nothing if you cannot 
say good. Leave the choir if you must, but never 
join with others against a church, however you 
may regard any individual in it. Your right atti- 
tude can do more to put to rout rising rebellion 
than you realize. 

One thing more: frivolous music and irreverent 
manners are to be met with in some choirs, and 
here also by your example you can become a power 
for good. Bear in mind, always, that your position 
carries with it obligations to others, and to a sacred 
institution no less than to yourself, and your growth 
in character will keep pace with your gains in 
musical appreciation and experience. 
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GAMES WITH BOOK-TITLES. 


OSTUME parties in which the guests are 

dressed to represent titles of books have 

become a well-known form of entertain- 
ment. Less familiar are a number of interesting 
writing games which may be played with book- 
titles. 

In the first game each person is supplied with 
pencil and paper. A list of a dozen or more book- 
titles is then given out, and each person tries to 
construct a short story containing all the given 
titles. These must, of course, be woven in as 
part of the narrative. 

The second game is almost exactly the reverse 
of the first. The players are given a completed 
tale, and told to find the greatest number of titles 
concealed in it. If a score is kept in this game, 
each title discovered should count one point, and 
each correctly given author should also count one. 
In order to keep players frem selecting at random 
any combination of words that “looks like a title,” 
each incorrect guess counts one-half point against 
the total score. 
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THE “‘ BEST’? KNIT SLIPPERS 


For Home Wear. 


<3 .— of the finest German- 
town Zephyr Worsted, solid 
color with cuff top of 
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Women’s and Mis- 

ses’ sizes. Packed in 
individual cartons. State shade and size desired. 
Useful Chris@mas gifts. $1 post-paid to any address. 
Kennebec Knitting Co., 5A Barton Place, Worcester, Mass. 











Medical science in all its years 
Varicose of experiment and research has 
found no treatment equal to our 

Veins. seamless hee 
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ELASTIC 
\” STOCKINGS 


For Varicose Veins, Weak 
Knees, Weak Ankles, Muscular 
Cramps, Lame Joints, etc. ° 
ways relieved. Often cured. 
Made to measure from new 
elastic. Booklet about Vari- 
cose Veins, self-measuring 
direc or and prices free 

Curtis & Spindel! Co., _ Biaatic 
‘eavers, 201 Oxford St. L 
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Have you ever thought how lavish 
Nature is with oats? 
She has made this grain a 
Better body-builder, 
Better brain-builder, 
Better nerve-builder, 
Than any other grain that grows. 
She has crowded the oat with more 
digestible protein, more organic phos- 
phorus and more lecithin than any 
other cereal food. 
She has made it a vim-producer— 
an energy food—beyond anything 
else we know. 


But the finest flavor lies in rich, 
plump, luscious oats. So we select 
those oats by 62 separate siftings. 
We get but ten pounds of Quaker 
Oats from a bushel. 

These selected oats, prepared by 
our process, form the finest oat food 
in existence. Those who want the 
best—both in flavor and food value— 
always insist on this brand. The 
cost, despite its quality, is but one- 
half cent per dish. 


(221) CHICAGO 





That Persuasive, 
Delicious Flavor 
in Oatmeal 


Quaker Oats 


The Quaker Oats Company 


And, to climax all, she has given 
oatineal that fascinating flavor. It’s 
the best-liked cereal which comes to 


our morning table. 


What food is so delightful as oat- 
meal and cream ? 

Thus the elements needed for the 
growing child are made enticing to it. 
The vital foods for growth, work, 
play and study are made the most 
attractive. 

For sheer delight, regardless of food 
value, nothing compares in the long 
run with oatmeal. 


Regular size 





package, 10c 
Family size pack- 


age, for smaller 
cities and country 
trade, 25c 

The prices noted 
do not apply in 
the extreme West 


or South. 





Look for the 
Quaker trademark 
on every package 
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CHRISTMAS 


Ask Your Dealer for Dennison’s. 


Christmas Designs. 





|GIFT DRESSINGS 


Tags, Cards, Seals, Gummed Labels, Gift Holders, Boxes, 
Coin Cases, Gummed Ribbons, Package Wrappings, etc. 
Send for a Dennison Christmas Book. 


The ever-useful Dennison CREPE PAPERS are made in fifteen 
Of them you may make Table and 
Room Decorations and Useful and Beautiful Gifts. 


Denison Mamipachiing Sompany 


THE TAG MAKERS 


q BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
» 26 Franklin St. se toe 1007 Chestnut St. 62 E. Randolph St. 413 .N. Fourth St, 
¢ sit \. 


FOR THE HOLIDAY 
PACKAGE 


Bniliant colorings, unusual 
shapes and designs, cheery 
sentiments, all are embodied 
in Deyniaows Christmas 
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A finds a board floor a different matter. But 
as indoor meets are more numerous each 
winter, and as relay-racing in particular is very 
popular, every boy who runs is interested in learn- 
ing to run indoors. Many ruaners who are no 
more than fairly good outdoors are exceptionally 
fast on the board track, for on the one hand the 
smooth surface and perfectly hard footing do not 
require much power, and on the other hand give 
a runner with good form every chance to attain 
speed. 

When running indoors you should be careful 
about the shoes you wear, for a fall on the corner, 
or on a splintery. track, is sometimes a serious 
matter. Always wear spikes. They should be 


an eighth of an inch long, and made of hand- | 


forged steel. Insist that your spikes be hand- 
forged, for those that are turned on a lathe are 
not satisfactory. Keep your spikes sharp; other- 
wise you will slip on a hard floor. 

The banked corner is what chiefty makes indoor 
running different from running outdoors. Since 

_. indoor tracks are nec- 
1 essarily small, the 
' turns have to be sharp. 
They are usually 
banked; that is, built 
up on a slant, with the 
high side to the outer 
edge of the track. In 
getting over these cor- 
ners lies the great dif- 
ficulty in_ board-track 
running. You must learn first to keep ‘your 
balance and your speed; and second, to stay 
close to the “pole,” or inside of the track. 

The real racing, that is, passing a rival runner 
or keeping him behind you, is a science in itself, 
with tactics quite different from those used on the 
cinder track. 

Remember that when you first begin your indoor 
training you will suffer far more from stiff muscles 
than you would if you were on a cinder path, no 
matter whetiger you are sprinting or running long 
distances. To avoid such stiffness as much as 
possible you should begin your work very easily. 

Do not begin to try the corners until after you 
are somewhat used to the feel of the boards. In 
running the corners you must not break the 
rhythm of your stride or of your arm swing. Begin 
to turn in a little before you reach the bank; then 
when you reach it, lean in at as sharp an angle as 
possible. If anything, swing your inside arm back 
a little farther than usual. That will help you to 
turn more easily. Donot go far up on the corners— 
three feet at the highest point is enough. Be care- 
ful not to shorten your stride. If you step out and 
lean sharply in, you will lose very little speed. 

In coming down the “stretch” to a corner, work 
somewhat away from the pole so that you will 
strike the corner toward the outside and come off 
it close to the pole. If you have the lead, running 
in this way not only allows you to make the turn 
easily, but forces your opponent toward the out- 
side of the track. There he has to run a greater 
distance, and is effectually prevented from passing 
you at all unless he is fast enough to go by you in 
a single stretch. As long as you hold the pole you 
can thus make him drop back at every corner. 

Do not try to strike the corner with the same 
footeach time. Todo so will break up your stride, 
and cause you to hesitate at every turn. Keep an 
even stride and run hard, no matter which foot 
strikes first. 

In relay-racing an important thing to learn is 
how to touch off—that is, how to tag the runner of 
the next relay so that no time is lost. The waiting 
man should stand with one hand stretched back 
for the coming runner to tag. The man on the 
mark should start just before he is tagged, so that 
he may already have some head way when tagged. 
In getting this flying start, however, he should be 
careful not to get away too soon, lest he compel 
an exhausted runner to chase him for several yards. 

In general, he should hold back the right hand 
to be tagged, and have the man coming in tag him 
with his left. Then, if he is slow in getting away, 
the runner of the previous relay will pass him on 
the outside and not trip over him. If he holds 
back his right hand, of course he should have his 
left foot forward. Sometimes, when the start is 
near the first corner, he will find it better to hold 
the left hand back. That turns him to the inside 
of the track, and makes it easier for him to take 
the turn. The runner who tags him should then 
use his right hand. 

If you “draw the pole,” go at once to the start 
and take a position well out from the inside of the 
track, for that is the best position from which to 
reach the first corner. If you let your opponent 
take his place first, he will probably leave just 
room enough for you between himself and the 
pole—a manceuver that will crowd you in so far 
that he can beat you round the corner. The 
reason that “‘getting the first corner” is so im- 
portant is that it is very hard for one man to pass 
another on an indoor track unless he is a good 
deal faster, or knows the game a great deal better. 

As to the strategy of relay-racing, it is enough 
to ) ay that in general the fastest starter and 





** TOUCHING OFF.'’ 


Nor TE. This article, like that on “Cross-Countr 
Running” in the Boys’ Page for October, is intende: 
to supplement the * n Track and Field” series. That 
chain of articles, Sreating in turn each of the events 
on the program of the interscholastic meets, 5 will be 
formally resumed in the January number with No. 
VIL, ““Quarter-Mile and Half-Mile Runs.” 





BOY accustomed to the cinder or dirt track | sprinter should run first, and the best man last— 


unless, indeed, the best man is also the fastest 
starter. The order in which the other two men 
run is not so important. 
runs better when not pushed should be put third, 
for on the third relay one team or the other usually 
has a considerable lead. As most teams run their 
slowest man second, it is sometimes a good idea, 
if you expect to lose the first relay, to put a fast 
man in second to regain the lead. 

The one thing to remember, the one thing on 
which you should base all your plans, is that on 
nearly all indoor tracks, at any rate on those 
which are not more than one hundred and fifty 
yards to the lap, a mere lead is worth several 
yards—the earlier in the race you can get it, the 
greater your advantage. 
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Home-~Made Paste.— With very little trouble, 
an excellent adhesive paste may be made either 
of powdered starch or of corn-starch. These make 
a much stronger paste than flour, and articles 
pasted into a scrap-book by means of it present a 
much neater appearance. Two teaspoonfuls of 
either will make enough paste to fill a coffee-cup 
half-full. If a little oil of wintergreen is added 


| to the paste it will keep indefinitely. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING AT NIGHT. 


UTDOOR photographs by the light of the 
C) moon, street lamps or electric decorations 
require no special apparatus. In night 
photography, increase in the time of exposure 
must make up for the decrease in the intensity 
of the light. A street scene at night, with the 





illumination furnished by half a dozen electric 
are-lights, may require fifteen or twenty thousand 
times as much exposure as the same scene illu- 
minated by daylight. In bright daylight one- 
fiftieth of a second may be a sufficient exposure ; 
at night five or ten minutes may be required. 
Sometimes the exposure must run into hours, 
but such cases are exceptional. 

On a rainy night, or when there is snow on the 
ground, the exposure will not need to be so long 
as when the street is dry or without snow. The 
wet street, or the snow-covered street, acts as a 
reflector, and throws more light into the camera 
than it would otherwise receive. 

Wet streets are favorable for night photography 
for another reason ; the reflection of them makes 
light spots, or “sources,” in the foreground of the 
picture, and prevents its having a monotonous 
blackness. Of course, if it is actually raining or 
snowing at the time the picture is being made, the 
camera should be protected with an umbrella, 
and no rain or snow should be permitted to fall 
on the lens. 

It is impracticable to hold the camera in the 
hands. It must be rigidly supported on a tripod, 
box, or other solid base. Passing people, wagons, 
and so forth, will not hurt the picture at all; they 
do not stay in one place long enough to make 
any impression on the 
plate, because the light 
they reflect is so faint. 
Beware, however, how 
you let street-cars, 
wagons or automo- 
biles carrying lights 
pass in front of the 
camera. They will 
make streaks of light 
across the photo- 
graph. So long as any 
vehicle carrying a light 
is in the range of your 
camera, hold a piece 
of dark cardboard in 
front of the lens. 

Except when focus- 
ing, do not point the 
camera directly at any bright light, are-light, or 
a lighted window in the immediate foreground. 





Have all bright lights in the middle distance or | out separately ten pjeces each one inch thick, and | 


background. If any bright light is in the imme- 
diate foreground, place your camera in such a 
way that it is hidden—behind a tree, for example. 
Failure to observe this precaution will result in a 
glare of light or general “fogging” of the picture. 
Usually bright lights in the middle distance do not 
produce this phenomenon. 

If you use plates in your camera, those called 
“non-halation” or “double-coated”—which require 
double the ordinary length of exposure—are best 
for night pictures; they reduce the amount of 
glare round images of bright lights. Halation— 
from “halo’’—is the result of light striking through 
the glass plate and being reflected by the back of 


However, a man who | raphy. 





| receiving five dollars and twenty-four cents for 


| the father would take a hand. He would suggest 


| 





the plate to the sensitive emulsion. On the other 
hand, films are so thin that this reflection does 
not have a chance to spread much. 

The revolution of the earth makes the moon, 
when overhead, appear to move its own width in 
two minutes. If you want the moon in a night 
picture, therefore, set the camera up, focus, make 
a ten-second exposure for the moon, close the 
shutter, and wait until the moon has risen or set 
out of the line of sight of 
the lens; then open the 
shutter and make the 
rest of the exposure. 

But you are not limited 
to lighted streets as sub- 
jects for night photog- 
Lighted houses 
make beautiful pictures ; 
a house, dark save for 
one window, and photo- 
graphed by moonlight, 
particularly moonlight 
shining on snow, is very 
effective. If you can get 
on top of some very high 
building, or point your 
camera out of the window 
of some tall apartment-house, so as to take a 
picture of several streets at once, you are sure 
to get interesting results. 

Fireworks and lightning make beautiful night 
pictures. For fireworks, the camera should be 
focused on “infinity,” that is, on a distant object, 
opened and pointed at the sky while the rockets 
goup. Photographs of lightning are made in the 
same way, except that several may be made on 
one plate; and since the lightning flash is so 
quick, the camera may be held in the hands. 

Night photographs should not be forced, but 
developed slowly, and printed on a paper that 
gives fair contrasts, so that the blacks are really 
black. Unlike daylight pictures, night photographs 
should show black shadows without any detail; 
most shadows at night are without detail, and the 
truthful photograph will show them in that way. 
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FARM TRAINING FOR BUSINESS. 
Ms a successful business man had his 


% 


start in business training on the farm. If 
his parents were wise, he was taught early 
to save, and by the time he was eight or ten years 
old, he was given chances to invest his savings. 
If, for example, in a litter of ten Poland China 
pigs there was a runt that needed special care in 
order to thrive, the boy was encouraged to buy it 
for a few pennies from his savings. Almost at 
once the unpromising pig would begin to grow, as 
the result of better feeding and attention. Before 
long it was likely to become the healthiest one in 
the pen. The owner needed no urging to interest 
himself in scientific hog-feeding. Four months 
later, when the stock-buyer appeared, the pig 
would go with the drove,—although it would be 
weighed separately,—and the boy would exult in 


the animal. 
Then to check the too sudden amassing of riches 


that in payment for the pig’s board, his son should 
buy his own winter boots and cap. That would 
be done, and after reserving a small amount for 
spending-money, the boy would have enough left 
to buy another pig, or perhaps a lamb or even a 
calf. The father would be careful to keep the lad 
interested, and to see that he kept earning and 
profiting from his investments. After afew years 
the boy would own a colt, and then an interest in 
the growing oat-crop. Finally, he would be given 
a share in the farm. 

Training like this not only helps to keep the boys 
on the farm by giving them a share in the manage- 
ment and profits, but it is the best possible training 
for the young business men of the future. Itis one 
reason why boys from the farm are holding so many 
positions of responsibility in this country to-day. 

Not only is it a kind of business education that 
schools cannot give, but it is character-training as 
well, for it develops self-reliance, self-respect, 
industry and other good qualities that come from 
the sense of proprietorship. 
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Feeding Young Puppies.—Every one who has | 
fed puppies knows how hard it is to induce them 
to keep their feet out of the dish. The milk on | 


| the side opposite them seems always to be the | 


| most desirable. 





| 





| measurements. Self-reliance is a valuable quality 


You can break them of the habit 
by setting the dish on a small box—for French 
bull puppies a pound candy box is about the right | 
size. That brings the food to the level of the 
body, and dispels all inclination to wade. 


*® 


HAVE A “WORK SIDE.” 
A COMMON mistake of young mechanics—and 


old ones are not entirely free from it—is 
relying too much on the accuracy of their 


to have, but it is likely to be overworked. 
If the wood-worker will try to “‘get out’ a piece 
| exactly square at every corner, or if he will get 





then piling them together, measure their combined | 
thickness, he may.learn a lesson well worth his | 
while. It is safe to say that he will never get the 
first piece exactly square, or the pile of ten one-inch | | 
pieces to measure exactly ten inches in the gross. | 

Even makers of the finest instruments do not | 
pretend to absolute exactness. Since the chance of | 
error is much greater with wood than with metal, 
the wood-worker should always keep in mind that | 
inexactness is inevitable, and aim to put the errors | 
that he cannot help making where they will be | 
least conspicuous. 

In jointing and squaring individual pieces, for 
example, the success of the finished job is likely 
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| ple, the confederate may have written, 













! All letters should be addressed to 
the Editor of the Boys’ Page 





to depend almost wholly on the accuracy of one 
or two corners, and a considerable error in the 
others may not matter. Also, a man may divide 
a piece ten inches long into ten equal parts with 
much less visible error than he could if he lay off 
ten separate inches and then put them together. 

So it is well, when you are getting out material, 
especially by hand, to have a “‘work side.” First 
carefully joint one side, usually the best, and 
square from it one edge. Mark this side and 
edge with a pencil, and make from them all meas- 
urements and gage-marks; so that, as far as the 
nature of the job will permit, all joints are brought 
against one of them. Ina panel door, for exam- 
ple, you should have the work sides of all the 
pieces on one side, and all the work edges inward, 
toward the panels. You may often leave the outer 
edges as they came from the saw until you fit the 
door into its place. 

Although the accuracy of modern machine-work 
makes the use of a work side less important than 
formerly, the best machine-operators use it. The 
conformation of the material, however, often 
makes marking unnecessary. The old-time joiner 
used to take pride in having a distinctive ‘‘work- 
mark,” but the form of mark is not important, 
provided it is plain enough to be seen readily and 
made lightly enough to be entirely removed by the 


final smoothing. 
i) 


AN EMERGENCY SLED. 
I: is possible with no other tool than an ax to 


& 


make a sled which will serve very well in an 
emergency. The runners are hewn flat, about 
an inch thick. Each has two rectangular notches 





chopped in it, with the vertical edges made V- 
shaped, as shown in the sketch. The crosspieces 
are hewn out like those of a logging-sled, with the 
ends so notched that they drop snugly in the 
notches in therunners. Therunners have notches 
cut round the tips, in which are tied the ends of a 
leather thong with which to haul the sled. If you 
have a hand-saw in addition to the ax, you may 
easily and quickly build such a sled, which will 
admirably serve a temporary purpose. 


» & 


A THOUGHT-READING TRICK. 


THOUGHT - READING test is one of the 
A simplest, and at the same time one of the 
most bewildering tricks that can be done by 
amateurs. A confederate is needed—some person 
in the audience who is not known to be in league 
with the performer. 

Begin by giving each person in the audience a 
slip of paper and a pencil. Ask each one to 
write a sentence, or a word, or, if you are quick 
enough at answering questions, tell each to write 
a question. When all have finished writing, an- 
nounce that you propose to read these slips, or 
answer the questions, without opening the paper. 
Collect the slips at once, before anybody thinks of 
devising a special system of folding. To have 
cards and tiny envelopes that can be sealed by 
each person doing the writing is a better and 
more mystifying way of doing this. Your confed- 
erate also writes a sentence, or a question,—one 
agreed upon between you beforehand,—and you 
must take care to keep his envelope where you 
can tell it from all the others, for the secret of the 
trick is that this must be opened last of all, al- 
though his sentence must be read first. For exam- 
“What 
happened on Linden when the sun was low?” 

When you have all the slips before you in the 
basket, which should stand on the little table in 
the center of your stage, pretend to mix them up 
thoroughly, but take care that you do not lose 
sight of the one slip that you know about. If 
necessary, stick it into a crevice of the basket, or 
mark it in some way. Then pick up one of the 
other envelopes and look at it carefully, as if you 
were trying to gather its contents. Or you may 
press it against your forehead, as if you hoped to 
read it in that way. “This,” you say at last, “‘is 
a very curious question. I cannot imagine why it 
should have been asked. ‘What happened,’ the 


| writer asks, ‘on Linden when the sun was low?’ 
| Why, everybody should know the answer to that: 


“On Linden when the sun was low, 
The frog he would a-wooing go.”’ 

Then you open the envelope and repeat the 
words again, as if you were reading the slip aloud, 
and you ask, “Did somebody in the audience ask 
that question?” and of course your confederate 
promptly says that he did. This naturally gives 
you the chance to read the slip that you hold in 
your hand, and when you have dropped it on the 
table, you pick up another sealed envelope and 
answer the question that you have just read. In 
this way you are able to keep one question ahead 
all through, but no person is likely to think of that 
solution of the mystery. 


S & 


“SPELLING WITH DOMINOES” AGAIN. 


set of twenty-eight dominoes, placed in the 
regular order as in the game, was promised 
| in the November Boys’ Page. Here it is: 


A SECOND word, to be spelled with the entire 
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CONTINUING THE BOYS’ PAGE FOR DECEMBER 


THE PENETRATIVE MATCHES. 


RACTISE is as necessary for sleight-of-hand 
performing as for piano-playing. Kellar, 
long the foremost conjurer in this country, 

often spent as much as three months practising 
one trick before attempting to exhibit it in public, 
and he never considered the time wasted. 

Here is a simple trick to begin with, easy to do, 
but none the less effective. It 
may be called the Penetrative 
Matches. 

The performer selects two 
ordinary sulphur - matches, — 
not snap-matches or safety- 
matches,—and when they have been examined by 
several persons and pronounced free from any 
peculiarities, he takes them, one in each hand, 
and holds them with the tips of 
the forefingers and the thumbs 
pressing on the ends. The 
hands are kept four or five 
inches apart, and then quickly 
brought together, when it will 
be seen that although the performer has not re- 
moved his fingers the matches have passed each 
other, and are interlocked ; the next moment they 
are free again. 

The explanation is simple. Before the trick is 
shown, the tip of the right forefinger is secretly 
moistened, and the sulphur end of one match is 
pressed against it for a few seconds; the end of 
the match will 
stick to it. While 
pressing the fin- 
ger against the 
sulphur end, 
move the thumb 
away once or twice; otherwise it, too, may stick 
to the match and spoil the trick. Held as described, 
the matches may be made to pass and repass each 
other in and out repeatedly, by merely lowering 
and raising the thumb. Practise is necessary, and 
rather a rapid motion when passing the matches 
helps out the illusion. 
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CARING FOR PET GUINEA-PIGS. 


UINEA-PIGS are unobtrusive pets, that re- 

(; quire little room. A pair may be bought 

for from two to three dollars, and the young 

ones may sell at a dollar each if kept until they 
are well-weaned, when about six weeks old. 

No expensive house is necessary. An empty 
egg-case from the grocery-store will do. The 
partition may be removed, but if it is left in, and a 
hole is cut through it, the guineas will enjoy jump- 
ing from one room tothe other. Nail wire screen- 
ing over the top of the case, which becomes the 
front of the house. Pry loose the bottom of the 
box, and fit it with leather hinges, for convenience 
in cleaning the house and feeding its occupants. 

The best arrangement for the floor is a tray of 
zine or galvanized iron, made to fit exactly, and 





about two inches deep. Sawdust makes the best 
filling for the tray, although finely chopped hay or 
fine shavings will answer. You will need two 
feed-boxes—one for food and the other for fresh 
water every morning. Zine boxes such as are 
used in parrots’ cages are best, because they can 
be readily fastened to the side of the house. 

Oats are best for a steady diet, but can be 
profitably varied by mixing with rolled oats, corn, 
or a little bran. Once a week give a piece of 
toast or a cracker. Besides this, the guineas 
should have every night and morning a little 
green food, such as celery tips, apple parings, 
slices of carrot, outer leaves of lettuce or parsley ; 
it is not wise to feed them the stronger vegetables, 
such as onion, turnip, cabbage or potato. At 
least three times a week give them stale bread 
slightly moistened with milk. 

In summer their green food may be freshly cut 
weeds, or even grass and clover, instead of vege- 
tables. They are fond of plantain, chickweed 
and dandelion. 

Care must be taken not to keep them in too cold 
a place in winter or in too hot a place in summer. 
Their house must be thoroughly cleaned twice a 
week, the trays taken out, emptied, washed with 
soap and a stiff brush, and then scalded and dried 
in the sun before new sawdust is put in. Food 
must be perfectly clean, or the guineas will go 
hungry rather than eat it. There will be no odor 
from their cage if it is cleaned properly twice a 
week. 

When guineas are first bought and removed toa 
new home, their extreme shyness and nervous- 
ness make them seem stupid and uninteresting. 
Treated gently, they soon become accustomed to 
their surroundings, and are as playful and affec- 
tionate as kittens. 

No especial care is needed by the little ones, as 
they have their eyes open at once, and are able to 
nibble green food and bread that has been dipped 
in milk. Their mother also feeds them for several 
weeks, so that they are well cared for if the mother 
has plenty to eat. 


* © 


THE BOY WHO HURRIES. 


E takes great pride in the fact that he is 
H always the first to get off a car or to get 
out of the swimming-hole. He is dressed 
first in the morning, even if he gets up at the same 
time youdo. He boasts he is never late to school 
or to breakfast, and that he can do his work, or 
eat his meals, or play his games faster than others. 
There is a Latin motto, “ Festina lente,” which 
means, “Make haste slowly:” It is an admirable 
motto for the boy who hurries to remember once 
in a while. Probably this was the motto of the 
tortoise that beat the hare in the fabled race of 
which AZsop tells. 

More boys are made like the tortoise than like 
the hare. That is to say, they will stand a better 
chance of winning what they are after if they will 
realize that the best gait—the gait that lasts—is 
the steady plodding one of the tortoise, and not 
the quick, brilliant leaping of the hare. It is 
better to live at a dog-trot than at a gallop. 
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Wright 
Skating Caps 


Hand crocheted, finest Eider- 
down yarn, all combinations of 
eolors, turnover brim, round 
crown—for auto, skating or win- 
ter wear. State colors desired. 

$1.00 post-paid to any address. 
Kennebec a Co., 5A Barton Place, Worcester, Mass. 
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of Taxidermy, We can teach you by mail to 
ount birds, animals, tan hides, make rugs, etc. 
ery emeing and profitable. Decorate your 
home and office. oe ag your fine trophies. 
Tuition low, s' Write 

aibeoh on Taxidermy and our 
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Rider Agents Wanted 


ymin each town to ride and exhibit sample 1912 bicy- 
cle. Write for special offer. 


$10 to $27 


‘oaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof tires. 
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Great 52 ACiORY cunAmrne SALE 
¢ Ship on Approv. all without a 
the fre 


2 bats y FREE TRIAL. 


wheels, lamps, 
sun pars epee pee ay for “st ‘andes of bicycles at 

df usual prices. Be 5 NOT BUY until you get our 
catalogues and offer. Write 


MEAD CYCLE Co., "Dept. G50, CHICAGO. 


This Jacket Keeps You Warm 
In All Weather 


Closely woven, won’t easily 
snag. Just the ‘garment for 
automobilists and for men 
who work out-of-doors in cold 
weather. Comfortable, durable. 


PARKER’S 
ARCTIC JACKETS 


Registered in U.S. Patent Office 
Made of a closely woven, knitted fabric 
Lined with thick gray wool fleece. Snap 
fasteners. Rivet pockets. Ask your 
dealer or sent postpaid on receipt of $2.35. 














CASH for FURS! |” 


You get the highest prices and the 








ay vy My when you ship yo 
rs to Funsten. We receive and sel 
more furs direct from trapping gootions 
than any house in the world. e big- 
gest American and foreign bapae are 
represented at our regular sales. The 
fierce competition among buyers en- 
ables us to ot bigher prices than any- 
one else. it's why we can send you 
the most Ad for your furs, and 
send it quicker. Trappers’ outfite far- 
nished at cost. 


Big Money in Trapping | 


While work is slack. & some trapping. It pays b 
Use Funsten Animal ts. $1.00 percan. Guaran’ 
to increase your catch, oF yh money refund. 


Traps Furnished at Factory Prices 
qertity today Son, Datel Datalog, E, We New NS pate Tage 
ALL orient ha 

Funsten Bros. & Co.,242 Eim St, St. Louis, Mo. 
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QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, 
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Earn Spending Money 
$18 


With 
This 


$18 


Type- 


writer 


USA Bennett 





Tm / 







You can easily 
learn to type 

write letters 

for your 
friends and in offices, and thus earn a lot of money; at the same 
time fit yourself for a good salary later on by getting the wonderful 
Bennett Typewriter. Complete and does businesslike work. 
Over 20,000 now in_ successful operation. 
You can carry the Bennett easily with your school books, using 
it at school, at home—everywhere. We guarantee it. Let Us 
Prove This. Write for Special Stter no igatio: n 

Foreign address: 75 Cannon Street, London, I 


B. W. M. Bennett Typewriter Co., 366 Broadway, New York 














breech. 


299 Broadway 


-UMC 





Remingtor 





Give your boy healthful holidays in the open with a 
Remington-UMC .22 Repeater. 


The solid breech hammerless features, found only in 
rifles, insure his safety. 


Its accuracy, guaranteed by expert sighting and rifling, insures his fun. 
Remington-UMC .22 Repeater cleans visibly from the 


It shoots .22 short, .22 long and .22 long rifle cartridges without 
adjustment. 
. Insist on the rifle in the red ball gun case. 


Remington-UMC —the perfect shooting combination. 


Remington Arms— Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 
New York City 
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»..? Questions about the contents of this 
department will be gladly answered 
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SLEEP DURING CHILDHOOD. 


» HE importance of sleep during in-" 
fancy and childhood cannot be 
overestimated. So necessary is 
it, that the new-born infant should 
spend from twenty to twenty-two 
hours out of the twenty-four in 
quiet, dreamless sleep — practi- 
cally all the time except that 
needed for its feeding, and for 
its simple bathing and dressing. 

Between the ages of six months and one year the 
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Scarlet salvia from the garden may be potted, 
and will give a fine yield of scarlet bloom to 
brighten the window-garden. Sprouts may be 
taken from large, vigorous plants, but the tops 
of the. new plants should be pinched off for 
several months, until each has grown a good 
stalk. They will do particularly well if fed with 
manure water. 

Frequent washings with soap-suds, followed by 
a rinsing with clear water, will keep plants free 
from the red spider. Many growers practise plun- 
ging the plant top down into a tub of soapy water. 
That may be done if a cloth is fastened over the 





child should have sixteen hours of sleep at least; 
it should have fifteen hours during its second 
year, and thirteen to fourteen hours during 
its third and fourth years. 

An infant should occupy a bed by itself. 
When mother and child sleep together, 
neither secures the undisturbed rest so 
much needed by each. 

The principal cause of restlessness and © 
sleeplessness in children is indigestion—the 
result usually of unsuitable food, overfeeding 
or irregular feeding. If a child cries a great 
deal, is restless and loses sleep, it is well to 
consider very carefully the matter of feed- 
ing. 

Too much cannot be said in favor of train- 
ing children from infancy to go to sleep with- 
out being sung to or rocked. Walking the 
floor with the child, singing it to sleep, and 
picking it up whenever it cries or wakes, is 
very likely to result in habits of wakefulness 
and crying. Even very young infants learn 
quickly to demand attention. 

Another cause of sleeplessness which is 
frequently overlooked is too much light in 
the room. It is natural to sleep in the 
dark, and it is particularly desirable that 
children should do so, for they are very 
sensitive to all impressions. The tender 
eyes and brain need the complete rest and 
relaxation that darkness permits. 

In spring and summer, when sunrise comes 
before five o’clock, children will wake unless 
the room is well shaded. Outside slatted 
blinds, painted a dark color, admit plenty of 
fresh air and at the same time keep out 
bright light. ~ 

When children reach the age of four or five 
years, the daily napis too often discontinued, 
and from that time until they are fifteen or 
so there is danger of their not getting enough 
sleep. Since during these years the body 
and the mind are both developing rapidly, 
and the mind is very active, much sleep is 
needed. Any lack of it at this time is sure 
to be followed by serious results. Especially 
is this true in regard to school children, for 
in their case the strain of school life is added 
to the strain due to rapid development of 
body and mind. 

Children from five to nine years of age 
ought to sleep from half past six or seven 
o’clock in the evening until seven o’clock in 
the morning. If a daily nap of thirty or 
forty minutes can be added to this, the 
gain in bodily vigor will be correspondingly 
large. 

Children from nine to fifteen years old 
should sleep at least ten hours every night, 
and most children of this age would be 
greatly benefited by a rest of half an hour 
between school sessions, or by a rest of an 
hour after school if the session is contin- 
uous. 

Sound sleep is usually a sign of good 
health. If a child cries much, and is rest- 
less and sleepless at night, something is 
wrong. Do not make the mistake of giving 
soothing -sirups instead of looking for the 
cause and removing it. The use of sueh 
sirups is dangerous, and often leads to seri- 
ous results. 

The business of childhood is growth and 
the storing of reserves of strength for later 
life. That it may be well accomplished, chil- 
dren should have a great deal of outdoor life 
and long nights of refreshing sleep. And 
the signs that the work is being well done 
are bright eyes, rosy cheeks, and sunny 
dispositions. 
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The Stubborn Screw.—An easy way to 
remove a screw so tightly embedded in 
wood that there is danger of twisting off 
its head is to heat a poker red-hot, and hold 
it against the screw-head for a little while. 
After waiting a few minutes for the screw to 
cool off, you will find that the screw is easily 
removed. The red-hot iron heats the screw, 
which expands and makes the hole in which 
it is embedded a trifle larger. As the screw cools 
it contracts to its original size, and of course 
becomes loose. 
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TAKING CARE OF HOUSE PLANTS. 
T= much water is one of the most common 


& 


causes of failing with house plants. In a 

room in which the temperature goes below 
fifty degrees at night, care must be taken to water 
the plants only when the soil becomes hard and 
dry. 
is to give it more water. In most cases, the oppo- 
site plan should be adopted. The soil should be | 
loosened frequently; then less water will be re- | 
quired. It is a mistake to allow water to stand | 
in the saucer. 


It is well to soak new pots three or four hours | 
That prevents | 


before plants are put into them. 


the porous clay absorbing from the earth the | 
moisture that rightfully belongs to the plant. 
Plants in small pots usually bloom more freely 
than those in large ones. 
A plant that is slightly frozen may sometimes | 
be saved by dipping it in a pail of cold water. 


neo & 


If the plant looks sickly, the usual practise | 


top of the pot so that the earth will not fall out; 








HE idea origi- 

nated with a 

a Miss Eleanor 
Thomas. The Thom- 
ases were one of the 
old families of the 
town, but they have 
all been dead for many 
years except this 
woman, and she is 
now on in years. But 
she still lives in the 
big house; and you 
can judge somewhat 
of the feeling toward her in the town from the 
fact that no one ever thinks or speaks of her as 
“an old maid.” They call her Miss Thomas, and, 


———— 








if necessary, say that she is unmarried. 
One Christmas morning, a few years ago, people 
who passed the Thomas house noticed two little 


Christmas trees standing one on 
each side of the old-fashioned front 
door; and on the door itself hung a 
wreath with a placard inside it on 
which was lettered large and plain: 


A Merry Christmas to You. 


Every one who saw it seemed to 
feel the kindly thought that had in- 
spired it, and to take the good wish 
to himself, as something personal. 
Here was the spirit of Christmas not 
divided into family portions, like 
a lamp that lights only a little home 
circle, but shining out on the whole 
world, like the sun, lighting and warming all who 
passed; and it was not the less striking because 
it shone from a house where a lonely old lady 
kept Christmas by herself. 

Among those who saw the wreath and the sign 
was one of Miss Thomas’s neighbors, Colonel 
Edmands. He stopped, turned round, went back 
to his own home, and in half an hour all the laurel 
wreaths which, with their bows of red ribbon, had 
been hanging inside his 
windows, were hanging 
in similar positions on 
the outside. He also 
hung a placard on his 
door: 

Merry Christmas to 
Everybody. 

During the day two 
or three other houses 
blossomed out with a 
bit of greenery. One 
in particular was made 
attractive by festoons of laurel draped from the 
top of the front door to the tops of the gate- 
posts. 

The next year marked a decided gain. This 
time the decorations began to appear earlier,— 
several days before Christmas,—a great many of 
the houses displayed them, and there was much 
diversity and some originality in the devices. 

One of the most attractive was a small Santa 
Claus, about a foot high, standing in a great 
wreath ona front door. Dressed 
in red coat, with high boots and 
peaked cap, he seemed to smile 
good-will upon all who caught his 
eye, and to radiate Christmas in 
every direction. 

Another pleasing decoration was 
the draping with laurel of the 
fine classic porch of an old colo- 
nial house. A wreath hung at 
the top of each pillar, with a 
streamer of laurel depending from 
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but plants in flower should not be so treated. An 
easy way to get rid of worms in the soil is to 
pour hot water on the earth in the pot. The 
worms will soon crawl to the surface, where they 
can be picked off. The hot water will not harm 
the plant. 

Palms should be confined to pots as small as 
possible. In no other way can they be made to 
do well. It is better to feed them with manure 
water or some other form of plant-food than to 
re-pot them. The leaves should be frequently 
showered or cleansed with a sponge and tepid 
| water. The dust must be kept off. Yet although 

| plants should not be exposed to a draft, practically 

| all of them need fresh air. Windows and doors 

should be opened to let in an abundance of pure 
| air whenever the weather permits. 

When the leaves of a rubber plant turn yellow, it 
is a sign that it is getting too much water. If the 
amount is not decreased, the leaves will gradually 
drop off. Ordinarily, however, these plants re- 
quire much water, and the leaves should be kept 
| clean. 

Let the soil in all the pots be about half an inch 
| below the top in order to facilitate watering. 
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Pour in water until it comes out at the bottom. 
That should quickly happen if the drainage is 
good—as it must be if you are to have good plants. 

House plants require individual attention. They 
can be kept in proper condition only by pinching 
off the ends of such shoots as grow too rapidly. 
A shapely plant is as much to be desired as one 
which blooms freely. When plants are taken 
from the garden to be grown in the house, it is a 
good rule to cut them back one-half at potting- 
time. Of course plants that have flowered freely 
in the garden should not be expected to go on 
blooming without a rest. 

Carnations, geraniums, petunias, verbenas, 








it, and two long bands of the laurel looped toa 
meeting-point in the center. One woman had a 
small Christmas tree on each gate-post. 

By the third year the town awoke to the fact 
that it had pe hold es * new way of keeping 
Christmas : impulse rather than 
the eames habit. Some one 
made the happy suggestion that 
there might be a general or com- 
munity expression of 
this feeling. Three 
or four men got to- 
gether and formed 
a committee. The 
result was that 
a few days before 
Christmas, on each of the four roads which enter 
the town from the surrounding country, there 
stood on the outskirts of the village a kind 
of Christmas gate, made by setting up a tall 
evergreen-tree on each side of the 
road, and two smaller ones, in front 
of and behind the large ones, on a 
line paraliel to the road, and then 
connecting the trees by laurel fes- 
toons. 

The decorative scheme was very 
simple, and it cost almost nothing 
to carry out; but it made every- 
body in the outlying country feel 
that the Christmas spirit was a 
thing in which all should share. 

The decoration of the village 
common was an idea of some of 
the high-school girls, and they also 
did the work. Near the center of the common 
stands a tall, symmetrical blue spruce, an ideal 
Christmas tree growing in an ideal place. A few 
smaller evergreens were set up round it, and 
festoons carried to them from the larger tree. 

One year old Mrs. Crandall, too feeble to attend 
to the placing of the evergreens, set lights in her 
windows instead. The effect was so pretty that it 
led to the establishment of another fixture of the 
Christmas celebration of the town: the placing of 
lighted candles in every window at dark on Christ- 
mas eve. Since nearly every family has taken up 
this practise, the scene is wonderfully beautiful. 

Last year saw one other touch. Without saying 
anything about it, some of the young people who 
are good singers came together a week or two 
in advance, and practised. On Christmas morn- 
ing, just at dawn, there rang out on the frosty 
air the words of the old carols that the waits 
have sung sO many 
centuries in England 
—‘God Rest You 
Merry, Gentlemen,” 
and all the others. 
It was a fit and beau- 
tiful awakening to 
the most beautiful . 
day in the year. 

“Radiating Christ- 
mas,”’ aS some one 
in the town has happily called it, is, after all, 
a very simple matter. Instead of keeping their 
decorations inside their houses, 
the people have put something 
outside for everybody to enjoy. 
It has not taken much of any 
one’s time-or money, but it has 
helped to bring the people into 
more friendly relations with one 
another, and to make them less 
self-centered. Perhaps it has 
also helped them to carry the 
Christmas feeling a little farther 
along through the year. 
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azaleas and chrysanthemums like a fairly cool 
room, with a temperature that is always below 
seventy degrees, and averages fifty-five or sixty 
degrees. Begonias, gloxinias, fuchsias, roses and 
heliotropes prefer an average temperature of sev- 
enty degrees, and. will endure more. 
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THE DIET FOR A HOUSEKEEPER. 


IKE any other worker, the housekeeper needs 
a to be fed properly. Her problem is at the 
same time easy and difficult—easy in that 

she can prepare, or have prepared, whatever is 
best; difficult because she is tempted to slip into 
careless habits and say, “Anything will do for me.” 
While the children are young, the busy house- 
keeper who presides over the comfortable Ameri- 
can home finds her day beginning very early in 
the morning—and at this point meets her first 
danger. By the time the children are ready for 
school she is likely to feel the cares of the day 
already pressing heavily, and perhaps she allows 
them to get her nerves into a state of tension, 
with the result that her breakfast is not, as it 
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should be, a pleasant preparation for the real 
business of the day. 

As to the breakfast itself, it ought to give nerve 
and muscle, blood and bone. The Continental 
breakfast of coffee and rolls is hardly enough for 
a busy American woman. To fortify her for her 
many duties, the housekeeper needs a well-cooked 
cereal with top milk, with some seasonable fruit 
and a soft-cooked egg besides. Heavy meats, 
fried potatoes and hot cakes she does not need; 
she will, in fact, be much better off without them. 

In her luncheon lies, perhaps, her greatest 
danger, especially if she eats it alone. She must 
exercise real determination if she is to give suffi- 
cient time and thought to her solitary meal, 
but if she does so faithfully she will be well 
repaid. The general character of the mid- 
day meal so largely depends on individual 
preference that she may make it light or 
substantial at will—always provided that her 
other meals properly meet her needs for the 
day. The main point is to plan and eat the 
meal in the firm determination not to slight 
her physical needs. This planning, when it 
is wisely done, provides a nourishing cup of 
chocolate or a plate of cream soup on a 
winter day, and a light salad with plenty 
of oil, or a plate of ice-cream or a custard 
on a midsummer day, when vitality is low, 
and outside demands are fewer. 

The housekeeper’s dinner is generally less 
of a problem, for at dinner-time she is wel- 
coming her family to the rest and enjoyment 
of the evening, and is ready to share good 
cheer. But if she has had an insufficient 
or hurried breakfast and luncheon, she will 
not be in a condition to preside happily at 
dinner, nor will she be able properly to digest 
her food. 
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A HUNTING- PARTY. 
A GOOD entertainment for children is the 
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hunting-party, which provides exercise 
for the little restless feet, and much 
pleasure for the prize-winners ; and as every 
guest is the winner of some prize, there are 
no unhappy hunters when the party is over. 

Each child receives a slip of paper, and is 
told that there is something good for him at 
the end of the hunt, but that he cannot have 
it until he finds it. The children take turns 
hunting for the prizes, and all must help the 
leader. The first girl looks at her slip of 
paper, and reads, “Find me under the parlor 
sofa.” She hurries to the sofa, the other 
children following. She finds a sealed en- 
velope, and opens it. A card inside reads, 
“T’m not under the sofa, but look for me on 
top of the piano.” There is a rush for the 
piano. A tiny paper box is found. .In it 
is a piece of paper with further directions: 
“Not here, but perhaps up-stairs in the front 
room bureau drawer.” 

This time the hunters hurry up-stairs. It 
is another false scent; there is only a card 
in the drawer, with this legend printed on it: 
‘‘Hunt for me in the shoe-box in the sewing- 
room.” In the shoe-box they pick up a card 
which directs them to the dark closet in the 
hall, and there, at last, they find a doll, with 
the name of the leader written on a card. 
Then another little girl or boy takes a slip 
and starts out on the hunt, with the others 
as helpers. This is kept up until each little 
guest has found his or her prize. 
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SOME ORIENTAL RECEIPTS. 


ARABIAN BOILED RICE.—Wash thor- 
oughly one stn ful of rice, place it in a bi 
made of muslin, or of three thicknesses 
cheese-cloth, and immerse the bag in cold 
water. Boil about thirty minutes—until — 
rice is crisp and flaky, never ce. 
the water four or five times. Rice thus 
cooked needs no dressing. 


HALWA.—In India the basis of this dish 
is sujee, a form of coarse wheat germ. Any 
nulated wheat food, however,—one of 

e many breakfast cereals, —will do as well. 
Brown a cupful of the cereal 7 cooking it in 
eX a = alc of melted butter. Heat four 
cupfuls dissolve one cupful of 
sugar Ay it. ed milk over 
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=; the sweeten 
the cereal and butter and boil the mixture 
for a few minutes _— all the time. Add 
one-fourth cupful of ins, and a dozen 
almonds, blanched and cut lengthwise, and 
continue: cooking for perhaps fifteen minutes, 
or until the wheat is well cooked. It is done 
when it leaves the sides of the pan and forms 
a@ smooth round ball in the stirring. 


J ARABIAN LABAN, or curdled milk.— 
The Arab and the Syrian regard laban as 

the best of all foods. The c¢ used in 
pan | ra may be obtained at any Syrian 
r zoulak. Fm ae curdled milk, 

which’ i is Kept, by man gists, will make an 
excellent substitute. If pa her of these can be 
obtained un- 


begins to rise, just before it boils. Take it off and 
set itaside. Af r forty-five minutes make a hole in 
the center of the thick cream crust that has formed 
and into this drop two teaspoonfuls of the curd 
which has been mixed previously with an equal 
— of warm milk, until it has become almost 

e consistency of milk. Stretch the spoon into the 

hole very carefully and stirthe milk round the pan 
two or three times, taking care not to break the 
crust. Then cover it,—in winter with a piece of 
flannel or wool so that the heat will not radiate 
too rapidly, —and let it stand for about six or eight 
hours. It is advisable to curdle the milk in the 
same vessel in which it is boiled, and not to shake 
it at all from the time it is taken off the fire until 
you serve it. After ye have once made the laban, 
Save a little eve ~— to use as a curd, and you 
may have fresh laban indefinitely. The curd lasts 
a long time if kept in an ice-box. 


“LABAN SHADEED.”—This is a_ favorite 
among Syrians as a breakfast food. They put 
olive-oil on it and eat it with Syrian bread. Dro 

whatever fs left over of your laban into a small 








white calico bag, salt it well, - - it on a peg 
until all the water has eva) his gener- 
e 5 ales is “laban 


ally takes a day or more. 
shadeed.”” 
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FOR SKIN 
AND TIAIK 


It is so because of its extreme 
purity, delicate yet effective 
medication, and refreshing 
fragrance. It costs but little 
more than ordinary soaps, 
wears to a wafer and gives 
comfort and satisfaction 
every moment of its use 
for toilet, bath and nursery. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse 8q.; Paris, 10, Chaussee d'Antin; 
Australia, R. Towns & Oo., Sydney; Potter Drug & 
Chem. Oorp., Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 

t@-Free, from Boston depot, a sample of Cuticura 
Soap and Ointment, with 32-p. booklet 
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Absolutely the most umique and novel Watch 
Fob ever pet on the market. It makes a 
powerful hi. An iate and appreciated 
Holiday Gift. Send 25 cents (coin) and 
we will send you one of these fobs by next 
mail, prepaid. ONE dollar will bring FIVE 
Fobs. You can sell the other four fobs quickly 
and bave one FIREE for your profit. Send to- 
day and be A GUN MAN. 


Alamo Leather & Novelty Co. 


Desk C 418 Ave. D, San Astosio, Texas 




















in your 
kitchen 
or living 
room or wherever it’s need- 
ed. 30 Days’ Free Trial—then 
360 Days’ Approval Test. The 
Kalamazoo must make good to 
your satisfaction. 
Cook stoves, rang- 
es, heating stoves, 
gas stoves — 400 
styles and sizes to 
choose from. 


Pay At Your 
4 es Convenience 


Cash or credit, just as you 
wish. Our yy whole- 
sale. factory prices sees pest o $40 over 
the very best gt oe ler rae make. 
We prepay freight. The stove is one you'll er 
proud to own—the genuine Ka! 
—stove standard of the country for 
years. Made its own way and proved its 


the superiority in 170,000 American homes. 
_ A Postal Brings The 


Big Stove Book 


Your copy ready—the biggest, most 
valuabie book on stoves. ou can't 
afford to be without it—packed with 
money-saving, inside stove facts. 

, ship stove the day the order comes— 

always het 24 hours. When you write 

ask a eee No. 253. giving prices 
easy terms. 
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| in cold-water ones, 
the washers more quickly. 
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CONTINUING THE FAMILY PAGE FOR DECEMBER 
CREPON TOWELS. 

EW persons, probably, are aware that cotton 
F crepon makes excellent towels. The cheaper 

grades of Turkish toweling become soft and 
weak, and linen towels are apt to be slippery 
when wet; but on account of its peculiar weave, 
this material gives a pleasant friction, wipes dry, 
and cannot easily be torn. 

Bath towels, thirty inches wide and forty inches 
long, of white cotton crepon can be made at a cost 
of about fifteen cents each. If they are hemmed 
by machine, and the hem is either cat-stitehed 
or fagoted with ordinary marking cotton, the ef- 
fect is attractive, and the towels are sure to wash 
well. For face-cloths, the surface of cotton crepon 
is a little too harsh. 
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THE LEAKY FAUCET. 


N many houses dripping faucets are the rule 
rather than the exception. Yetitis sucha simple 
matter to repack them that every member of the 

| family ought to know how to do it. Such aknowl- 

edge would save many a plumber’s bill. 


The trouble is caused by worn-out washers, and 


is more likely to occur in hot-water faucets than 
because the hot water rots 


only a few cents, and may be bought at almost 
any hardware store. In emergency one home- 
made from a piece of leather will serve. 


a screw-driver may be required also. 

The first thing to do is to turn off the water in 
the cellar, where the supply-pipe comes through 
the wall from the outside. It is important that 
every member of the household should know 
which valve shuts off the water-supply, so that in 
ease of leaks prompt action may be taken to pre- 
vent damage. A small sign, reading, “Turn Off 
Water Here,” fastened near the valve, might save 
many dollars. 

Fig. 1 is a sectional view of afaucet. The valve, 
which has been removed, and is shown in Fig. 2, 
occupies the space marked A. After turning off 
the water in the cellar, unscrew the nut, B, and 
lift out the entire inside mechanism of the faucet. 

Sometimes, as in Fig. 2, there is shown a small 
screw at H. This, and the small nut, G, must 
be removed. Then take off the old washer, F, 
cutting it away with a knife, if necessary, and in 
its place put a new washer of the proper size. 
Replace the parts, put the valve back in the 
faucet, and screw down the top, B, as it was 
before. 

In some old-fashioned faucets a second washer, 
C, will be found, and that, too, should be replaced 
by removing the brass coupling, D, with a wrench. 
Put on the new washer, C, screw D back on the 
large screw E,—shown through the opening in 
D,—and then put on the lower washer, F, the 





small nut, G,—and the screw, H, if the faucet has 
such a screw,—replace all in the faucet, and screw 
B down tight. 
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Short Cuts in Baking.—A pie can be baked 


while the stove is being used to get the dinner. | 
Start the fire briskly only after the pie has been | 


made. Then, as soon as the lids are hissing hot, 
take off one of them, put it on the upper rack of 
the oven, and put the pie on it. An extra lid, or 


one from the back of the stove, will be necessary | 


to fill the place of the one removed from the front. 
With the additional heat under it, the pie should 
bake quickly, with a crisp, flaky crust. When the 
pie is done, set it to cool on something that will 


let the air circulate freely underneath it—the per- | 


forated part of a potato-ricer has been used suc- 
cessfully for the purpose. A pie cooled in this 
way does not have a soggy under crust, as pies set 
on a cold surface, and thus made to steam, are 
likely tohave. Never cut a pie until you are ready 
to serve it. The juice runs out, and the pie is 


spoiled. 
T a little more table room in her pantry or 
kitchen. The two drawings show a hanging 
working shelf, or table, that can be put out of the 
way or made ready for use in an instant. 
The shelf, which may be any convenient size, is 
made of seven-eighths-inch boards cleated to- 
gether. 
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A WORKING SHELF. 


HERE are times when the housekeeper needs 
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screw-eyes and two pieces of iron chain. The 
inner edge rests upon two other screw-eyes in 
the wall. Two round-headed screws on the under 
side, placed so that they will go through the 
screw-eyes on which the inner edge rests, will 
prevent the shelf from slipping out of place. 

The chain for this may be obtained at any 
hardware store, and costs only a few cents a foot. 


New washers cost | 


Generally | 
| the only tool needed is a wrench, but occasionally 


The outer edge is supported by heavy | 
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Handsome Furnishings Without Extra cal 
By LARKIN FACTORY-TO-FAMILY DEALING 


A cozily furnished home adds greatly to your comfort and isa constant source of pride. You can make 
your home just as attractive as your heart desires without adding to your expenses. By the Larkin plan you 
get all kinds of handsome homefurnishings which might seem extravagant if obtained in the usual way 


| The Problem of Furnishing Your Home Easily Solved 





or all three books with our monthly mag- 
azine, Poultry Review, one year, $1.50. 


E. R. Philo, 6 Lake St., Elmira, N.Y. 

























It is simply a matter of changing to a more economical way of buying your household-supplies: of 
buying them direct from us, the manufacturers, and get almost double retail 
value. With every purchase of Tea, Spices, Extracts, Soaps, etec., direct from 
us, you save and get, in extra value, what you pay in profits to wholesalers, 

salesagents and retailers at stores. You 
can have these savings in handsome home 
| furnishings or, if you prefer, in additional 
| household-supplies have been in 
business over thirty-six years and have 
more than two million satisfied customers. 
Our reliability and the quality of our goods 


are unquestionec 
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Dear to the Hearts 
of the 
American People 
and 


Contributed by Them 
for this Book. 





The selections in this book were compiled from the sugges- 
tions of over 50,000 people who contributed copies of their 
treasured poems, essays, anecdotes and stories in a $10,000 
Prize Contest. A more representative compilation of those 
writings which have touched the very heart-strings of the 
nation, therefore, would be difficult to secure. Here the 
reader will find the humorous, the gay, the tender, the sad. 
The work of the comparatively tinknown 
shoulder with that of authors who have attained the highest 
literary prominence. But on every page is to be found that 
which goes straight to the heart—the priceless gems and 
classics of the people. 


By the 
People 


For the 
People 





writer touches 


The book is cloth-bound, has ornamental cover, and contains 469 pages. _The 
regular edition sells for $1.50. We have secured a 


however, and make the following liberal Offer to ae subscribers : 
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to pay for it, and we will send you, post-paid, a 
copy of ‘‘Heart Throbs.’’ 
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the subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewais. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
Taal, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
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your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 
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OPSONIC TREATMENT. 


N the language of present-day 

medicine, immunity is the 
power that a person has to re- 
sist the attack of the microbes 
of any particular disease. This 
immunity may be racial—man, 
for example, is not subject to a 
number of the diseases of the 
domestic animals. Or it may be peculiar to the 
individual—some persons, for example, seem 
never to suffer from infectious diseases. In the 
case of the individual, immunity may be conferred 
by one attack of the disease. 

Why one attack of a disease should make a 
person safe from another attack, at least for a 
time, is not always readily explained. It is prob- 
able that immunity may be acquired in different 
ways that vary in different disorders. One expla- 
nation is that in the fight of the system against 
disease a certain substance is elaborated that 
draws the bacteria and the bacteria-destroying 
cells of the body together, to the discomfiture of 
the former. A form of this substance, which is 
always present in the blood, enables the person to 
resist the first attack of the invading germs, and 
so gain time to elaborate the other form, which is 
more powerful, but acts only on the special microbe 
present. The formation of this second variety of 
protecting substance is stimulated by the presence 
of the bacteria in moderate numbers in the blood, 
and is protective because it throws the microbes 
into the jaws of the devouring cells, or rather, 
as its name, opsonin, from a Greek word meaning 
sauce, indicates, makes them palatable. 

In most infectious diseases a few microbes at a 
time enter the blood, and so the production of 
opsonin is brought about. But as in disease these 
bacteria in the blood are living, there is always 
the danger that they may be so virulent or present 
in such numbers as to overcome the attacking 
cells, and so bring about the death of the sufferer. 
Physicians, however, have now learned to produce 
‘the saving opsonin by injecting the bacteria of 
the same kind that have first been killed by heat, 
so that they cannot grow and do harm in the body. 
Their only action then is to cause the elaboration 
of the opsonin, which they do as well dead as 
living. The opsonin thus produced acts on the 
living bacteria and attracts to them the cells which 
by destroying them will put an end to the trouble. 
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POLITICAL AMENITIES. 


IFFERENCES in political belief lead less 

often to social quarrels now than in the days 
of our grandfathers. An amusing example of 
how the bitter political feeling of a century ago 
was reflected in the social life of a small New 
England town occurs in a letter written in 1807 by 
a young girl to a former schoolmate. 

“Louisa and Caty are both well married,” she 
wrote, “‘but Cousin Ann will have describ’d their 
Husbands and let me not weary you with vain 
repetition, nevertheless Mr. Hewlett and Mr. 
Bursall are both excellent Young Gentlemen, well 
able to provide their Wives with all and more than 
a Reasonable Woman coulddesire. Henrietta has 
several suiters and it is hop’d will soon make a 
choice and leave the Rejected Youths free to seek 
Consolation in what quarters I will not say but 
you can guess; but O my dear Emily, there is 
something else that you would never guess, no, 
never. Prepare your mind, for it is far from agree- 
able that one we have esteem’d should sink So | 
low. O Emily, Lucretia is receiving with com- | 
placence the addresses of a Nasty Democrat! 

“It is commonly fear’d and reported that she | 
will marry him, but that I can not believe; she 
was ever prone to yield to Flattery, and this 
Young Fellow can talk and listen too with an 
appearance of attentiveness as if one’s words 
were Pearls; he is not so ill-looking, neither, and 
they say his Connexions in Boston are persons of 
high respectability and good Republican principle ; 
if so they are to be pitied. 

“We have endeavor’d to show the poor Girl her 
folly, but hitherto with no effect but Tears and 
Temper. Were her Parents living it might be far 
otherwise. O Emily, may our breasts be filled 
with Gratitude to Heaven that our dear Parents 
are yet with us, and that we need not, like our poor 
Lucretia, depend upon the frail armor of our own 
Resolves to steel our hearts against the insidious 
Advances of unprincipled and unworthy men!” 

If ‘‘Lucretia” has been properly identified by 
Emily’s descendants, she did marry the “nasty 








Democrat,” who attained high distinction as a 


lawyer. She bore him seven sons, of whom four 
lived to the voting age; but whether they voted 
in accordance with the politics of their father or 
of their mother is not recorded. 


* ¢ 


A LESSON IN MATHEMATICS. 


N the realm of the multiplication table, where, 

for example, two and two can be relied on to 
make exactly four, reckoning is easy; but when 
you leave the field of abstract number and deal 
with persons, strange results sometimes appear. 
Such a case is described in Lady Dorothy Nevill’s 
book, “Under Five Reigns.” 


With regard to the number of persons who may 
safely be trusted with a secret, there is no pro- 
verbial authority for believing it to exceed two. 
We are told, in several languages, that ‘The secret 
of two is God’s secret, the secret of three is all 
the world’s” ; and the Spaniards say, ‘‘What three 
know, all the world knows.” 

A gentleman who had gained possession of a 
valuable commercial secret confided it to a friend 
who appreciated its value. A short time after- 
ward this friend came to ask permission to com- 
municate it, under oath of eternal secrecy, to a 
friend of his, who would be likely to assist in 
utilizing the secret to the best advantage. 

“Let me see,” said the — possessor of the 
secret, making a chalk-mark on a board at hand. 
“T know the particulars—that makes one.” 

“One,” agreed his friend. - 

“You know them,” continued he, making an- 
other mark by the side of the one already made. 
“That makes —” 

“Two!” cried the other. : 

“Well, and if you tell your friend, that will be —” 
making a third mark. 

“Three,” said the other. 

“No,” was the reply. 


* hundred and 
eleven.” —111. 


“One 
*® 


ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION. 


MERICANS sometimes become greatly bewil- 
dered by English habits of pronunciation. A 
young woman, sailing for Boston from Liverpool, 
told an English acquaintance that she thought the 
English pronounced their proper names very 
queerly. ‘For instance,” she said, ‘there is the 
name you spell B-e-a-u-c-h-a-m-p and pronounce 
Chumley.” In ‘Three Weeks in the British Isles’’ 
Mr. J. U. Higinbotham tells of a hotel clerk who 
was puzzled over his signature, but who, on being 
told, “It is pronounced Hinman,” accepted the 
statement without question. 

St. Mary Magdalen College is called ““Maudlin,” 
and St. John’s College is called “‘Sinjin.” To dis- 
regard these facts is to throw yourself outside the 
barriers of culture. It is the correct thing, in Eng- 
land, to pronounce proper names improperly. 
Here is a short list, very incomplete, but serving 
as an example: 

Beauchamp is pronounced Beacham; Belvoir is 
——— eaver; Chol deley is prc d 

humley; Seven Oaks is pronounced Sennocks; 
Chaworth is pronounced Chorth; Haworth is 
prencuneed orth; Hawarden is pronounced 

tarden ; anes is pronounced Weems ; Strachan 
is pronounced Straun; Mainwairing is pronounced 
—- — eel Marjoribanks is pronounced Marsh- 
anks. 
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AN UNFAIR ADVANTAGE. 


HYSICAL beauty is not so highly esteemed in 

childhood as in later years. Occasionally, as 
appears from this story in the Pittsburgh Gazette- 
Times, a lack of it may be regarded in the light of 
an actual advantage. 


Willie and Tommy, whose parents are next-door 
neighbors on the North Side, do not get along so 
amicably as might be. It is no uncommon thing 
for one to come running home bawling a lusty 
complaint of the misdeeds of the other. 

few days ago Willie came hurrying to his 
mother with an anguished wail. 

“Now, what’s the matter?” asked mama. 

“Why, boohoo, it’s Tommy!” he howled, plain- 
tively. ‘“He’s making faces at me.” 

“Well,” exclaimed mama, “didn’t I tell you not 
to play with Tommy?” 

““W-w-well,” he sobbed, “I ain’t playing with 
him! He’s over in his yard, making faces at me.” 

“Oh, well,” said his mama, “can’t you make 
faces at him?” 

“W-w-well, boohoo, I did,” wailed Willie, “but 
he’s so much homelier than me that he skins me 
every time!” 

* © 


THE WOOD-PILE PHILOSOPHER. 


R. Erastus Johnson, the only colored man in 

Wobrook-in-the-Hills, has thought out many 

of the secrets of easing the toil that he knows best, 
and is ever ready to impart them to others. 


“When they comes to me fer advice,” he said 
recently to one of the summer campers, “I alwus 
tell ’em it depends on what their perfession is. 
If they’ve arrived at the dignity o’ sawin’ wood, I 
alwus tell ’em to saw the biggest fust. 

“If they asks why, an’ Ger mostly does, I say, 
‘So’s you’ll only have the little sticks to saw when 
you gets tuckered out.’ 

“An’ I'll tell ye now,” concluded Erastus, gra- 
ciously, quite as if the camper had asked for 
“pointers” on a back-yard job, “it’s jes’ the same 
with pilin’; put the big sticks to the bottom. It’s 
mighty bilious exercise a-liftin’ of ’em to the top.” 


*® 


HIS INNING. 


HE waitress at the Littlehalt Inn smoothed 
her apron, and turned, giggling, to her assist- 
ant. ‘*There’s a regular old countryman just 
come in,” she whispered. ‘‘He’s ordered a chowder 
first, the way they always do; when it comes to 
dessert I’m going to have some fun. You listen.” 


The old countryman was taking his last spoonful 
of chowder from his tilted plate, when he became 
aware that the waitress was hovering near him. 
looked up, and she spoke in a clear, carrying 
one. 

“We've got four kinds of pie,” 
““Which’ll you have?” 

The shrewd old eyes twinkled up into the pretty, 
impertinent face. 

“T’ll have a piece o’ the last,” said the old coun- 
tryman, gravely. 


she said. 


* © 
LOGIC. 


HE man who acts on impulse is frequently 
placed in a position that makes him wish he 
had not been so hasty. One man noticed that the 
friend with whom he was walking had drawn very 
close to a horse that wore a muzzle. 
“Look out!” hecried. “That horse bites. Don’t 
you see he’s muzzled?” 


“Yes,” replied his friend, calmly. ‘That’s why 
I thought he couldn’t bite.” 





To sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use | 


** Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.’” (Adv. 
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a Gives a 3-inch spark. Over 8,000 experi- 

> ments cau be performed with the ma- 
chine, Just turn the crank, the machine 
does the rest. Harmless and foo! proof. 
The most appropriate present for the 
boy. Each machine guaranteed forone 
year. Size 8x5x1l inches. Weight 3 lbs. 


Send for our free new booklet giving 
ts to be pert: 


a lot of experi Pp 

with this machine. Send to-day 4c. 

postage for our famous 196-page Electrical Encyclopedia No. 9. 

400 illustrations and lots of electrical information. Postals not 

answered, THE ELECTRO IMPORTING CO., 231 Fulton St 
“Everything for the Experimenter."’ New York City 


It’s Baker’s 
d 


It’s Delicious 














Learned in a moment, but played with ever increas- 


ing skill. A splendid social game—goes with a swing. 
It’s fun every minute—more fun the longer you play it. 


A game for every member of the Saeediy omnes and 
old. 2to5can play. Splendid mental training. 


Send 50c. for Sample Pack. 


Contains 55 beautifully enameled cards. Your money 
promptly returned if you don’t like it. 

Sample Cards and Instructions free. Write to-day. 
CHEYENNE GAME CoO., 

32 N. Main Street, Adrian, Michigan. 





process 
from high 
grade cocoa 
beans, sci- 
4 entifically 
blended, it 
: is of the 
finest quality, full strength 
and absolutely pure and 





healthful. 
Sold in 1/5 Ib., 1/4 Ib., 1/2 Ib. and 1 Ib. 
cans, net weight. 
Booklet of Choice Recipes Sent Free 
WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Established 1780 












People of 
Refinement 
A 3) PAN CS woe Who Are 
s E ~2) Particaler 
ace PowberR about the wear, fit, comfort and looks of 






their undergarments, usually get around to 
wearing Cooper's, and once worn it’s good-by 
to the “Same As" and ‘Just As Good."’ They 
will always insist on the 


Original and Genuine Cooper’s Made on 


Spring-Needle Machines, Patented and Con- 

trolled by Cooper of Bennington, Vermont. 

Made in union suits and two-piece suits in Fine 
Worsteds—Silk and Cotton in all the popular 


weights and colors. Union Suits $1.50 to $5 each 
suit; Shirt and Drawers $1 to $2.50 each garment. 





PERFECT BEAUTY 
assures the pose which comes from knowing 
you appearat your best. ‘Thousands of women 
gain that confidence by using LABLACHE. 
It beautifies the delicate tis- 
sues, smooths the wrinkles 
and gives the skin that 
youthful velvety appear- 
ance which imparts the de- 

sired touch of refinement. 


Refuse substitutes. 


| 


























They may be dangerous. Flesh, Send for booklet show- 
White, Pink or Cream, 50c. & ing — on siving 
box of druggists or by mail. 4 oa ine esof the 
Send 40 cts. for a sample box. Spring-Needle fabric. 
BEN. LEVY CO., Cooper 
Prone Manufacturing Co., 
Bennington, Vt. 





Always insist on this 
trade-mark => 






h Perfumers, ‘ 
Dept. 45, 125 Kingston Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. JA. : 
= Grace Morrissey, Cpy't 11 




























~ 3 Sarma re be chal 
Here is Unlimited A 

ere Is niimite musement 
Boys! Here is the dandiest toy you ever saw. There isno limit tothe 
many things youcan build with it—bridges, elevators, traveling c 
windmills, turntables and soon. And fascinating — say! you will no 
want to let go of it. It enables you to make working models of these 
things and understand the principles upon which they are constructed. 
Models can be taken down and parts used to make other mod: 
these parts—levers, beams, wheels, axles, pulley 
best material and can be used indefinitely. For sale by leading toy and 
sporting goods dealers. rite for Catalogue Y. 


The Embossing Co., Albany, N.Y. (ons/nct'pnse’ 


** Toys that Teach.’’ 



























oe ac “The 
y sled 
er: 
~~ steers” 


Every boy and girl wants one. It’s the ideal 
_ Xmas gift. Nothing you can give the children 
will make them so happy! Don’t buy simply a 
*“steering sled.’’ You want more than that. You want 
( a FLEXIBLE FL.YER—the safest, speediest, handsomest 
and most economical sled made. 
With the ordinary ‘‘sled’’ you drag the feet to steer, but you steer 
the FLEXIBLE FLYER by the mere pressure of hand or foot on the 
steering bar. You can steer accurately in any desired direction, 
past all other sleds, and around every obstacle. 

Just think of the saving this means in boots and shoes, as 
well as in doctor's bill! It prevents wet feet, colds, etc., and 
actually saves its cost many times each season. 

The FLEXIBLE FLYER is light and graceful. Easy 
_ to pull up hill, yet so strong and scientifically made it 


outlasts three ordinary sleds 


Another important feature is our patented grooved 
runners which prevent skidding on icy hills or pave- 
ments. These grooved runners are far superior even on 
snowy surfaces to flat or rounded runners used onallother 
sleds. It also has more steering surface than other sleds. 

Ask your dealer to show you its 
many other exclusive advantages. 
Don’t accept a substitute. 

Insist on a FLEXIBLE FLYER 
2 and be sure tolook for the nameon the 
sled. Itisn’ta FLEXIBLE FLYER unless it bears this trade mark 46> 


Card-Board Model FREE etc. Just write a postal giving your name and address and say— ‘Send 


model and booklet.”” We will gladly send them both absolutely free. Write to-day before you forget it. 


S. L. Allen & Co., Box 1100(C, Philadelphia, Pa. 





TRADE MAREK 


also a beautiful booklet, illustrated in colors showing coasting scenes, 























WIOMAT IC 


Self- FLO Wheat Flour. 


Finest combination of high-grade flour ever 
—— 7 wp ad form. Inexpensive, too 
—the 5-lb. bag does it—giving you all your 
money's Teaall of flour, not ous you for 
an expensive package. Try it for your 


Christmas Cake 


Less labor — better cake. 


fo oe no cream of tartar, baking 
pow yeast or salt, and less than 
alf the usual amount of shortening. 
For all cakes, biscuits, shortcakes, 
dumplings, griddle eakes, Auto- 
matic our has never n 
equ ualed — your own experience 
1 prove it. Order of your 
grocer to-day. If he hasn’tit , 
there’ll be time for him to get 
it before you need it for your {| 
Christmas baking. 






























The 
78 Portland Street, 
Boston 








For Real 
Live Boys. 


This Storm Boot is 
made of the Very Best 
Waterproof Leather, 
with Two Full Soles, 
and will outlast two pairs 
of ordinary storm shoes. 

If your dealer does not 
sell them, send us your size 
with price and we will see 
that you are supplied. 

We will cheerfully re- 
fund your money if for 
any reason you do not 
find them all we claim. 


Send to-day for 
atalog. 


A. F. DODGE, ye 
Boys’ 1to 5 
Shoemaker, °' 
’ Express Prepaid. 


ROCKWOOD’S 
Anti - Tuberculosis 
Underwear. 


HE modern and wonderfully successful 

method of treating this great disease by 

causing the patient to live in the cold, to 
breathe cold air, requires that the body be 
properly protected, that the patient shall not 
become chilled. Rockwood's Anti-Tubercu- 
losis Underwear is made for just such uses. 

It is made from wool 
pure, unadulterated 
stock, and made under 
the direct supervision 
of an able physician, 
Dr. F. S. Pratt. 

Don’t wait till you 
are overtaken by dis- 
ease and then adopt 
this sensible under- 
wear, but begin its use 
now. 


$2.50 


Per Garment. 

Ask your dealer for 
it. Ifhe hasn’tit,don’t 
accept a substitute. 
Write us, giving his 
name, and we will see 
that you are supplied. 


GEO. ROCKWOOD & CO. 


goremnD,, 




















'BENSDOR | 


ROYAL DUTCH 


, COCOA | 


GENUINE COCOA 
OF ABSOLUTE PURITY 


Compared with many other cocoas now on the market 


BENSDORP’S 


by its Purity and Strength 
will prove its Superiority and Economy. 


and save 








your cocoa 


The new oval package — try it. Yellow wrapper. 


STEPHEN L. BARTLETT a 





= Bennington, Vt. 





Toys, Dolls, 





AS THE AUTHORIZED 


Agents of Santa Claus 


We have the largest assortment of 


Games, 
found under one roof in New Eng- 
land, comprising the choicest goods 
made in the United States & Europe 


OUR FAMOUS STORE— THE STORE WHERE A DOLLAR GOES A 
LONG WAY—IS STOCKED WITH GOODS SUITABLE FOR 


ROSAS ICS 
For all the Family 


TO MAKE SPECIFIC MENTION WOULD TAKE MANY PAGES OF THIS PAPER; WE 
THEREFORE ENUMERATE BUT A FEW OF THE DEPARTMENTS: 


Books Bric-a-Brac Fine China 
Furniture Cut Glass Pictures 
Pianos Silverware Suits 
Perfumes Talking Machines Footwear 


etc. etc. etc. etc. 


Houghton & Dutton Company 


Tremont and Beacon Streets, Boston 





Etc., to be 




















Man or 
Woman 


ing us more “Help Wants” than we can fill; 


HOMES for students and look after them. 


Begin Any Monday. 





A Level-Headed Bookkeeper 
Can Always Get a Position 


WRITE FOR OUR CATALOG—it explains why more and more students are entering 
our Commercial and Stenographic Departments every year; why business men are giv- 


our Graduates; why we are considered to be educationally the strongest business school in 


New England; why our training and coaching will fit you to get a position and hold it. 
Under the school’s auspices our students enjoy all the advantages of Boston. 


Write for this unique Catalog TO-DAY. 
‘MALDEN COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


Educationally the Strongest Business School in New England. 
WALTER LEROY SMITH, Principal, - - 


why we do not need to guarantee positions to 


We find 





MALDEN, MASS. 


























The Lunt-Moss Pneumatic System 
of Water Supply for Country Homes 


operated by hand, 
by windmill, 
yields running water for faucets, bath, water closets, 
barn, garden and lawn, etc.,also hot water—in con- 
nection with range—for bath, kitchen, laundry, etc. 


It’s a Great Fire Protection. 

We also supply Electric Light Outfits for country homes, 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE “ 
ENGINEERS FIGURE 

LUNT-MOSS CO., 43 So. Market St.,' Boston. 
New York Office: 37 Warren St. 


gasoline or electric pump or 


is more and more in demand. It 


Dd” 
OUT 


AND LET OUR 
YOUR NEEDS. 











GIRLS AND MOTHERS—THIS GREAT BIG BEAUTI- 
FUL SLEEPING DOLL IS 26 INCHES TALL. Her magnifi- 
cent head is of bisque. Her whole body is pink papier-mache. 
She has real hair, that curls naturally. You cannot buy this 


doll in any retail store for less than $7 


She is full-jointed at neck, shoulders, elbows, wrists, 
Dressed in a pretty lace-trimmed and be- 
ribboned chemisette, silk stockings and silk slippers. 
She has a beautiful face with 
open mouth and pearly teeth. Her eyelashes are real hair. 
EARN THIS BIG DOLL by taking only 35 orders for 
our choice perfumes, soaps, teas, coffees, extracts, etc. 


HER, no matter how beautiful and expensive a doll : 
the past, she will shout for joy when you give her this one. 
s to get this magnificent, 


AMES PREMIUM COMPANY, 53 EXCHANGE STREET, LYNN, MASS. | 


hips and knees. 


picture can do her justice. 


MOT 
your little girl has had in t 


name and address and learn how easy it i 


No 





Send us your | 
big, sleeping doll. 





100 var. & dime album, 10e. Extra 


STAMPS 10% on large sales from app. shts. 


E. M. SADLER, 27 Aldrich 8t., Roslindale, Mass. 


SOMETHING NEW FOR CHRISTMAS! 
A GIFT BOOK, 
“Landmarks In The Old Bay State.” 
Write for Descriptive Circular. W.R. COMER, Wellesley, Mass. 


University of Maine, Orono, Me. 


Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical En- 
neering. Chemistry, Pharmacy, Agriculture, 
orestry, Law, Domestic Science. Elective courses 

in Languages, Sciences, History, etc. Military Drill. 

udson Aley, Pres. Orono, Me. 








Expenses moderate. Robert Judson 





Shetland Ponies For Sale. 


A. C. Quick, Forest 8t., Medford, Mass. 





THE APPRENTICE DEPARTMENT OF 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


At West Lynn, Mass., offers excellent opportu- 
nities to Grammar Schoo! Graduates to learn one of the 
mechanical trades in a four years’ course, and to High 
School Graduates to prepare themselves for drafts- 
men, electrical testers and installation men through a 
three years’ course. Apprentices are admitted at all 
times. All applications should be sent to the 


APPRENTICE DEPARTMENT OF THE COMPANY. | 





$653 December 7, 1911 S48 THE YOUTH’S COMPANION &@638% FOR ALL THE FAMILY S638 IIl 846388 











Invest in 
a Ladder 


In an emergency there is no 
telling how valuable it might 







be Suppose your house got 
30c afire in the stairway, at 
. night; how, withouta Vhader, 


would you rescue those on the 
upper floors?’ Don’t wait till 
the emergency occurs; it will 
then be too late. Get it now 
and have it for every-day use, 
such as making repairs an house 
and barn, pruning trees, picking 
fruit, ete Made of straight- 
s rained spruce, with run 
vand-split and shaved from oak. 
Iron work hand-forged or best 
malleable iron. Extension ladders 
can be taken apart in half a min 
ute and used separately. 


f ai Single Ladder, 20c. per foot 
bh Extension Ladder, 30c. per foot 
/ A %-foot single ladder costs but @5, 
” or a 30-foot extension $9. Lower- 
] priced ladders, too. We ship ladders 
anywhere. Write for Price-List. 
Cc. W. H. MOULTON CO., 
Factory Somerville, Mass. 

Boston Office, 67 Merrimac St. 
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A Substitute 
for Coffee 








“Advance in Price of Coffee” 


means that the American people are obliged to 

pay millions to enrich a group of bankers and 

coffee manipulators. It’s a good time to quit 
coffee and take to 


Old Grist Mill 


| The Only ‘‘Coffee’’ Used To-day in 
Th ds of Hi 


Made from wheat and other good grains, it is 
healthful, nutritious, delicious and inexpensive. 


150 to 200 Cups to the Pound, 20c. 
POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. 












































“One Dye for All Goods”’ 


Don’t Throw Things Away 


simply because they’re faded or 
out of style, when you can 
make any material look like 
new with a ten-cent package 
of Dy-O-La Dyes. 

It requires no experimenting 
—no experience—to be sure of 
success with Dy-O-La. Follow 
directions, and satisfactory results 
are assured, 

No fear of having the wrong dye 
for your goods when using Dy-O-La. 
Any package of Dy-O-La will dye 
all kinds of goods — silk, wool, cotton 
or mixéd goods—with beautiful re- 
sults. In, sixteen colors, from which 
any tint or shade can be easily ob- 
tained. 10c a package at 
all dealers. 


Write for Free Package 


For the name of your 
dealer and a 2c stamp to 
cover postage, we wiil send 
you a full-sized package of 
Dy-O-La Dyes in any of 
our 16 colors, together 
with a book 
of directions. 




















We want you 
to prove to your 
own  satisfac- 
tion that Dy- 
O-La Dyes will 
do all that we 
claim for them, 






rv-0- 
Write Today A ee 


THE JOHNSON-RICHARDSON CO., 


Look for this Ltd. 
146 Pearl Street, Burlington, Vt. 


Dy-O-La Cabina 
in your 


dealer's store 
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This Salt Flows 


AF OULDN’T it be nice to know that your salt would be 
& always dry and loose, that it would never cake or clog 
You can be sure of this if you use 





| in the shakers? 
Ah Shaker Salt. 
Then when your husband, or a guest, picks up a 
salt shaker, you know for sure that the salt will flow out the 
instant he tips it. There won’t be any bother at all. 

Yet Shaker Salt is not mixed with corn-starch or rice 
powder or flour. It is made from the purest of salt — much 
purer than the ordinary salt you buy in bags. 

It is whiter than ordinary salt, too; but it is not bleached 
—just purified so it will be fit for the best tables. No other 
manufacturer goes to the trouble and expense of taking the 
natural impurities out of salt. 

This white, free-flowing Shaker Salt comes to you in a 
dust-proof, dirt- proof, damp-proof box, with a little spout 
through which you can fill your salt shakers easily. And 
all it costs, except in the far West, is 10 cents a box. 

Ask your grocer. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., st. clair, Michigan 
Makers of the Purest Sait in the World. 











BLUE 
5c. 10c. & 15c. 
The Ammonia 
and Borax 
loosens the dirt 
— makes the 
clothes clean. 
The Blue gives 
the finishing 
touch — makes 
white clothes 
whiter ‘and 
colored fabrics 
brighter. 


AMMONIA 
and BORAX 


10c. 15. & 25c. 


AMMONIA 
AND BORAX 


YEARS 
PEOPLES 
CHOICE 


FOR THE LAUNDRY 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO. 
88 BROAD ST. BOSTON 








PASTE 


STOVE POLISH 


Art will adorn and beautify your home. 
Science will make your housework easy 


Domestic Science applied 
to Stove Polish means SUN 
PASTE every You 
Can we help 
You 


easiest 


time 
ae Dreliiteware 
Science” 


can prove. tt 
you to prove 
want the brightest, 
and quickest dustless Stove 
Polish you canget. We 


You owe it to y 


it now? 


have it 


it costs you no 


Just ask your grocer for SUN PASTE 
MORSE BROS:, Proprietors, CAN 


case, because 


Insist 


TON 


up¢ 
MASS 





We Beg an Invitation to Your 


Christmas Dinner 


Not to the eating of it, but to the prepara- 
tion of it. We know you anticipate it, plan 
for it, bake for it, and that you will be 
anxious to have everything perfect—flavor 
just right. You may use good flour, eggs, 
baking-powder, etc., but the final flavor 
will depend largely on the flavoring extract 
you use. We should like to be present to 
be sure that you use genuine, pure extracts 
that impart a true fruit flavor that doesn’t 
vanish in the cooking. If you have been 
in the habit of using any extract that the 
grocer happened to send, be particular this 


















time and order 


The difference will be noticeable in the 
flavor of your Christmas dinner and in 
every dinner in which it is used. Strict- 
ly pure, goes farthest, cheapest 

in the end. Full-measure 

bottles. ALI GROCERS. 


BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. and Portland, Me. 
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Stickney & Poor’s 


SPICED 


POULTRY 
», SEASONING 


Is made from pure spices and 
sweet, selected herbs. Whenever 
you are preparing a dish that 
calls for “stuffing,” be it bird, 
game, fish or poultry, you will 
choose Stickney & Poor’s Spiced 
Poultry Seasoning if you want the 
best results. Unexcelled in pun- 
gency, flavor and aroma. 


Look for the yel- 
low label and the 
‘ard pot 
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STICKNEY & POOR SPICE CO. Teac’ 
BOSTON, MASS. FOUNDED 1815 


32339929993 9999 299009999909022009900000090000000 990990900 % 
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PILLSBURYS 


apologies for price 











TOWLE’ S 


LOG CABIN SYRUP 


The delicate maple flavor mellowed & 
preserved by the Towle Pr ocess. 


FULL MEASURE : FULL 
QUALITY: FULL FLAVOR 


SEND FOR SAMPLE CAN 


Get this individual Breakfast size sam- 
ple can if you want to wow how the AL 
syrupin the world tastes. ou 
Towle’s Log Cabin an ‘up p and that h 
may do so, send us your address and your gro- 
cer’s name with 6c in stamps or money to cover 
postage, and we will send you promptly a sample 
can anda valuable booklet,“From C. Camp to Table" 
giving 33 new prize recipes and telling how to 
get our fine silver plated Log Cabin fh. 


The Towle Maple Products Co. 
20-26 Custer St., St. Paul, Minnesota 


Refineries and Offices : St. Johnsbury, Vermont 
Ravens Minnesota San Francisco, Cali fornia 
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The “Universal” F ood Chopper 


We offer the No. 1 
family size. It chops 
all kinds of meat, raw 
or cooked, and all 
kinds of fruits and 
vegetables into clean- 
cut, uniform pieces, 
fine or coarse as 
wanted. 
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Given to any Companion 
subscriber for one new sub- 
scription and 25 cents extra. 
Price $1.25. Sent by ex- 
press, charges in either case 
paid by receiver. Shipping 
weight 5 lbs. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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